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PREFACE 



: The curriculxjm described here was designed as the phild pixpgiram 
for the teacher training program in early childhood education at the" 
University of Virginia. A curriculum was designed that com d feasibly- 
be "implemented with all young children- approximately -O--;.?.. years: of age. 
Since these children are. .operating at various developmen^tal stages 
witiwsome having identifiable, developmental deficiences^ the curricu- 
lum ^^t- be such that it can be iijdividualized and personalized for 

each child. ■ ' ♦ V • ^ - 

Thfe curriculum was developed over a four year period and was _ 
fully bperatiohal during the fourth year. Gonstcuit revision is still 
part of the curriculum process as new information bec(Sme.s available 
in -the . child development literature'. - . • , • / . • -\ 

Several students and faculty assisted in providing suggestions 
fp'f^thfe development of this curriculum^^ Acknowledgement is given to 
Dr. Richard Abidin, Kay Albertsoft,, Blaine Barker, Ginger Berman, Dr. 
Larry Bowen, Dr^ Mitchell Bowman, Kathryn Gastlev Dr, Delk Anhr^y Pat 
Cormier, Beth Dyer, Dr. BarMra Flood, Dr.-'.Edmund Henderson, Dr. James 
Kauffmahv Lynne Mmn, Dr.. James Payne, and An^^ - - 

itrom its inception Dr. Richard Brandt, Chairman of Educational 
Foundations; Dr. William Carriker, Chairman of > Special Education, pr^ 
Jerry r bore,' Ghairniari of Curriculum and Instructibn and Dr:. Frederick 
" cyphirt. Dean of th^ School of Education have offered their ^guidance 

jmd support. ' « " ^. * ! • • ^.^ 

Sectibns have -been included in part from the; following teacher 

preparation modules that are a part of the total. Early Childhood- 
SpePiaL lEducatiqn Program been printed v?ith permission rrom 

the aut^iors . ■ " . ' ■ \ . . 

Beefs, C.r Bunkes, .L.K. and Mann, M.E. Perceptual Motor Developgiept. 
■ Mbnogyaph XI A Performance Based Teacher E^ly Chtldhp^^^^ 
ucation Preparat: on Program: Final Report /(086-0-7-1-.4153- (603.) ^97^- 
.74. \ • ; * •" , ■ 

Castlei K. Social development: indivi^duat ion. ' Monograph XJV.A Per-j \ 
forinance Based Early Childhood^Speci^l Education Teacher Pr.eparation 
Prpgrai^: E^inal Report (086-0~71-4153l(6p3)v) 1971-74. . 

Bafkerv E. and Mann, M.E. Language/ development { Reaicling Readiness. 
Monbgf aph VII A Perf ormance. lasedy Early ?^iW°°^:?Pf ,f ^^^.f ^S" 
Teacher Preparation Program: Final Repprt_1086-0-7aHl:5.3- (^^^ 

:• -\ . 

Abidin, R.R. Parentiiig skills-: a,i trainer^s manual. Monograph ^ 
A Perf ormance Based 'Early Childhood-Special Education T^.achei: Prepara- 
tion Program: Final Report (086-^0-71-4.153 (603).) 1971^:74., 




INTRODUCTION 



/Tfie Child Development Center has bfeen in., operation since Fall 1972 
nv* is located in the new School of Education Buildirfg at the University 
of Virginia, Chaflbttesville, Virginia. The Child Deyelopmpnt--Genter-— - 
provides a model preschool .programi f or. teacher training of Early' Child- 
hood and Early Childhood/Special education students. It is &l8o fyall- 
able for university students tp^observe children or interact with thpm ^ 
-for coursewOrk.' In teres tedHES^le inthe coitftunity may observe in the 
Child Development CentefT Center personnel provide presentations of 
the program andjina£erials to public and -private^ school teachers. The 
'Center is als<5a:re8ource for students and faculty to conduct research. 

• The^-Center operates two and one-half -rhour inprning and afternpon 
sessions with a multiaged group .of twelve children, ages two to six^ 

.y^s, enrolled in each session. In both groups^ at least three^chiia- 
ren have been identified as. having developmental deficiencies in «itner . 
'language, motor , social-; or cognitive development. v The remaining child- 
ren are in the normal range of development. The children qome from multi- 
ethnic backgrounds in the Charlottesville, Virginiar area. A tuition 
charge is .necessary as the Center operates at a cost basis Qnd_ is seix, 

suppo|tin|.^_^^ Development Center is. directed by Pr. Marlls Mann. In ^ 
liie morning, and afternodn sessiqv^thB staff incl^'^*^:*^?*?.^^^^*^.*^^^ 

{ graduate assistMit, both- with masters degrees in Early tliil^opd as 

■ weal as student teachers on the 

• . A parent education program „ discussed in this^monograph , i»;^P J®]" 
vided f or parents haying children enrolled in the Center. . <l^* ,proor^ ^ 
consists -of .evening fiieetings . dealing ;vith child rearing P?5^tice? _?or • 
the parents to jiipl.eme;^t at home. In addition to this *)rogram, .paren^^^^ 
Stehd.two meetings- a year with the, head -teacher informing _them_^u^^ . 
the Center's program and talking. 'about any concerns. Parents alsp attend 
individual parent conferences throughout the- y«fj* - , . ^ farilii^ators 

. The following curriculum is designed to help learning |»^jli^*W8 
organize the learning environment for an experience center ^curriculum. 
This content is Aescf ibed by concepts, generalizations, Md/or^prl^^^ 
ciples of knowledge to allow the chil^ to explore :sucli knowledge^in 
an interdisciplinary and multi-sensory way . Cpnc^p|8; come from 
community needs, (b) child interest, - and (c) socy.etal needs (subject 
matter discSliAfe) . The growth of the' child is viewed as .a system^of 
hierarchically integrated structures from every area of development. 
Developmental learning is a continually active prpcess in which ex ^ 
pe3eh?V^ the areas of development.: It refines^per^ 

motor skills and it prganizes ..the mind of the child as he assimilates . 
and accommodates new experiences. • 
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In developing a developmental curriculum^ for young children on<s 
must have a theoretical rationale upon which it shali be based . 
* • DevelopmentWlists begin with' an orientation which focuses on 
sequential stages of human "development . Thieir sources for identifica- 
tiori of educatiohal outcomes for young children are derived. from em- 
piiicaTly based learning theory and observed efidence of child develr 
ftpmeht which inciudes contributions from many disciplines: physiology, 
aniSiropology, .sociology/! pediatrics , and psychology . . • - 

.A developmentalistf then^ is interested in changes in behavipral' 
and physical dijnensions as ^ fvmction of age' and/pr; stage.' He is iri- 
terestiad in describing how the child is behkving and. how he is learn- 
ing as well .as the specific content of what he is, learning. But while 
content is important, it often serves as' the aneans for -the .process . 
In other words it is not always, more important for the child to 
learn abotit apples' than artichokes ; more important, is. the development 
arid broadening' of classification categories, and skills that^dpveXop . 
from:t|>e study -of a concept.-' Therefore, in .creating a ■curriculum it' 
is' the 'interaction process between jchiid and envirqnme.nt de^elopmen- 
taldrsts are primarily interested in . . ^ - ' ' ^ \ ' 

■ * If one subsc'ribess to develppmeritalr.,^sy^ one hplds that how 

a child develops can be seen -sequen.tialiy in the majpr ^areas of deve- 
lopment and can be measured in terms'' of^process and content,. Ghildr- 
reri'wiil fludtuate greatly in their development and a child below ^ 
norm perfoCT»ance, by which devtlo^entai ontogenies are described, is 
not necessariaiy deviant. The .advantage of knowledge of the deve-np- 
mental sequence is to be alble to Ideate the operating level pf le - 
chi^id', and ■ then environmentally broaden his skiils of that level and 
assist him-to the nea^t level . The concern of the adult is riot wh^^ther 
the child is behind or ahead- of the npirms , b.ut rather, where he isl and 
how the dhiad be assisted to acquire new skills- fpr *?hich he is 
development ally ready. However size discrepancies in theAgrpwth of 
2*>iaities- are vmusual and should be further investigated A Children 
with wide discrepancies (6 months or more deperiding pn'^chtonological 
age) below riorm' of developmeri't.are corisidered to be high tiisk children 
and it is in these situations that very direct strategies ^directive 
•process) <should be implemerited.. * £ \ Ac-*. 

The majority of norm and hear to morm children seem to\benef r^ 
the most, froni. a- developmental ly b^s6d iriteractive learning ;^rpcess 

(the develdpmental process) . Yet all <:'luldreri' can benefit from the 
diagnostic descriptors prpvided by developmerital psychplpgy which 
provides a ineans for determining developmental delays and therefore 
suggests; teaching strategies that might be most -effective. Since the 
interactive developmental learning process centers on -'child responses , 
it ^sugg ests kn iritexactAve .pmcess th.at. supports child acting, on the 
^nvirorutierit daWiculum versus the environment acting pri the child." 
Therefore it provides the base for a chtie^ centered environment. 
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Learning Through Perceiving . * / . . • ^ 

This model is based ^on the major areas of development atid,. uses 
concept: diavelopment as its core* It^ assumes tKat pe^rception i§ the^ . 
basis of learning,; StraUss ,(1947) in discussing methods of teaching 
brain injifred children - defines petception as "the mental process 
-Which gives particular meaning and _signif icance to a given sensatibn 
arid therefore acts as a preliminary to. thinking," It is through audi- 
tory and visual percjep|:iony sensory motor, taste, and sm^ll experiences 
that the individual "organizes, arid understands his/her environment. 
The sensory systems then become the modes for perception * to develop 
the conceptual •understandings of ones environment*; The development of 
the child^s percSeptual capacities is essential to an understanding of 
the way in which ;the chilH establishes and maintains contacts with the 
world afovind him.'- i ' 

'There are fe^ if any carefully designed research* studies tliat ex- 
amine' the best methods of training the preschool child, to help -bridge 
the gaps caused- by unevenriess in development. It has been the hypothesis 
of several authorities (Caldwell', 1^956 ; Albetr,icGia> 1958 ; Francis- 
Williams, 1970; Lethinen, 1955; Grahapi, 1965j that_it^^.s the integra- 
^_ipnr-6f the senses ,, pjarticularly of language with „the motor processes, 
that enhance the, chiW perceptual hence cognitive .deveiopme;it. This 
does^ not discpunt the extra* practice of motor skills; however, , it is^ 
the lemguage added to- t^ motor practice that assd^sts the growt:h> 

The basis then of this developmental curriculTiin is concept- devel- 
opment. A concept is selected :such as apples, sharing; family, ^tc. * 
Then the claissi^^^^ and relational concepts related,^^^^ 

concept are idfentifiedi The major areas of coJacepcu^i^d^VeX 
are as_ follows; (a); properties - What is it like?; (b) positional - . 
.Where is it?; (c) ppposites - difierurices - How is it -different?; (d) 
quintif ica.tion - How mucfi is it?; (e) cpmparisons - Hpw different is 
it?; (f) associaticris related icieas;^ (g) time;; and (h) 'm^^^ 
How does it move? Approp classification concepts are seT ::ted 

to be emphasized. The teacher prepares a physical environment that 
elaborates^ ^ ' . \ " . * ' ^ 

We apply ieveis of deve'lopment in the aireas oi social,^ motors - 
yisual; perceptual, cogriitive^ and language. 

- The curriculum ^^^^ described in. this :morio.grapKHs considerred- 
to be. a rMlti'TsensdrY learain^^^^ system in that experiences of the are^8,..._ 
6f develpEmient are related to tjie concept being taught (langCiage, cp<g« 
nitive, ^md/socia^^^ perceptual, physical, pfeyceptualvmqtorj. » It is a 
cpmpilatipn of open ended,, yet structured, resource materials and ex- ^ 
periences around a specific concept. Media include organic objects', 
artifacts, children's iiterature/.movies,. films,, filmstrips, slides*, 
tapes, music> sfound^ objects, art reprpductipns, sculpture, toys; art 
media for creating purposes, and any other pbject which, reinfprces 
the learning of -the concepts - , ' ^ ' ^ ' . * / ^ ^ 

The teacher serves as a f aQilitai:or who raises open and cios6d 
questions and gives informative feedback to the child* s yerbaiizatipns^ 
A teacher is providing a developmental curriculxam if he/she prepares ^ 
an environment and experiences that provide J. McVick^ Hunt':^ de^^i'^ - 
opmental match, so children are always developing and reFihiricf rariguage,: ^ 
cognitive, motor perceptuaj.! skills. This can^be ddne i|. the learning' ^ 
ifacilitator knpvfs the developmental levels of the children which infers 
developmental diagnostic s^kilis and then be able to implement an eh^ 
virpnment leased on the knowledge gleaned from the diagnostic tests • 

This curriculum model -is the bas;LS of planning such a developmen- 



tal c\irriculum. The system spirals in a i2^velopmental nature in that 
every child interacting -with the media/can g.ain further knowledge of 
the concept intended^by building f ine^discriminating cl:assificatiqn 
systems . Outcomes should be set for/each child so the child will be 
stimalated and motivated to iearn •/However , since no two children ex- 
perience th6 primary data in the same way, one can- not always predict 
the learning that will occur from a prepared enviro:nment . . 
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Play; The Perceptual Process * — . _ 

The child centered philostophy lis: based on primarily the develop- 
mental studies of Piaget supports the* notion of Lawrence Frank that 
"play is how a child learns what no one 'else cam teach him" (1963) . 

Jean Piagfet/ the. 3.*eading theorist in the. area of cognitive devel-^ 
opment in children^ defines cogn^itibh ae a harmonious combination of 
imitatip-^ (a continuation of accomodat ion-con tinual-ly bringing' thought 
into an existing i)attery) and play (a continuation of assimiiation or 
thought polarised by a pre-occapaticn with individual satisfaction). 
According to Piaget (19690^1ay transforms, reality by assimilation to 
the needs of tl^e self ^. whteireas imitation is accomodation to external 
models. He defines play as "the primitive intellectual Vr'iestigatichs' 
of the child arid as the assimilation of reality to t* ; v. (Piaget, 
1962) . Elici^d (1969) suggests that intelligence is » r^>..<^pracisely 
with the creation of balance between assimilative and accomoaative. pro- 
cesses. - ^ ' . * * ' 

' Several persons have researo^ed children's' play and/br X^vCJ^^tuje 
in terms of early Investigation of childhood play. 'CLunzer, 1959; Lovtell 
et al..,. 1968; Mdrkey, 1935;. Sutton-Smith, 1971;:^uplock, 1964; Parten, 
^.932; and Piaget, 1969, 1962, .1965) . These studijes suggest tiiat there 
are stages of play that occur gradually and that" shifts, iik.jsiymbolic 
play particularly are bvefiappi'ng in^ development rather than, delinisated* 

From Piaget' 9 studies some basic; understandings of .chiliaren' s pl'ay 
can -be proposed. The f irstvndls that sBnidtureU pl^iy; is inadequate for 
preschool children. Unstructured play giyeiB children the' opportunity 
to** assimilate what they know by proyiding^ impetus to accomc^ation^ of 
thoughts Children use their perceptions to guide tyUeir behavibr Iri iin-- 
striictured playi ' Sttaviss^Le (194% definisd perceptdion as ^the 

meiital process which gives particular mqaming. aiid si^^^^ to a 

/given sensation ajad ' therefore a?cts as a preliminary - to thinking • It 
is through auditory arid visua3s^p^ sensory .motors Ijaste, and 

smell experiences that the indivi2RJ«i-.Qr?^ «id understand* hi ^ 

environment; The sensory systems €hen becpra^^^^e mo • 
to develop the conceptual understandings: of ohe^^g^nvironiwsnt. The 
development of perceptual dapacities is esseritiai^to.^ iSndefstahding 
of the- way in which childreri establish and maintain contacts with the 
world around them. Acoprding to Gollln (1965). .the^e is ippfee^tly a 
developmefttal prbgressi^on from perceptual dependency upon stimulu^^ 
proj^rties to conceptual operations • Bruner *and his colleagues seethe 
relationship of perceptual abilities to cognitive development in ^ the* . 
behayior of the preschool child as. receptive or respondent to stimuli , 
while the behavior of the older child"^^^ appears to be deteTmined far^ 
more by the' pi4ns or hj^ot^^ the child generates rather ^than by 
immediate stimuli. - 1 \ ^ i 

« In ordet for behavior to beccwie rriore skillful it muft becOTie in- 
creasingly free of immediate or serial regulation by environ»antai 
stimuli operative while the behavior is goingr on. Theyperception of/ 
the young child during^ -|^^ (2-^7 yeax?^s of age) 

ii thought to be: ' • *^ >' 

••.stuck" or nonfcransformable; ^ 

••autistic" or subject to iSifluences of affect; 
. diffuse iyi organization; * " 

dynaxaic'in the sense of beingr closely related to action; , ^ 

concriste rather than schematic b . ^ , 

egocentric in the sense of 'Imving, a ce^ referencevto the^chiW 

as an observer;. ' . f • 

8 '.'-v ' ^ 



.marked -by unsteady attention; -- . ^ 

organized around a minimum of cues. ^ • ^ w^.J* 

It can be seen from the developmental sequences of perceptual abxlities 
* .that • three-year-olds tend to be strongly guided by the perceptual na- 
tnre'of tasks and by a single perceptual feature at a time.> The child- 
rferi are a^pt to base this notion of tite world on some feature they can 
: point to and they .are ap.t to focus- oh a single aspect of the stimula- 
tion ai -any given time, gy four yeays of age, children can handle one- 
dimensional o-'/ as, and two- dimensional orderings by, five years of 

^ ft <^ " 

* According, co Sutton-Sfflith (1971) four processes: of play combine 
• cognitive and perceptual abilities in the unstructured j^lay of .the 
yoSng child. These processes describe the way the child approaches and 
interacts with objects or toys. The processes are:' 

- imitation This is .copying the- ^cts of anothe? person? 

' ' exploration - The- child analyzes how things work, -'what they can 
do 'and how things c^e^ to ,be the- way they are; ^ - ^ ^ .,.v,^„v= 

testing - The child sees if things will have the effects he thinks 

^^^^ cois^ruction - The child understands .the world by' putting things ^ 
...together -^^1^^°^ ^^g' 3^,,^^,^ of .children' s play is tha^ 'chi^ren ma^e , ' 
their own reality by adapting the adult logicea thii^ingv rule their 
■^ own egobentric system. Egocentrism refers to the child'? inabili^ty 
. ."perceive and' to imagine objects or events from viswpo^nts^other than 

his/her own. It play*? a centtal role in Piaget's theory of cognitive^ / 

■development. the development of ^he ability; to_^con8i^^ 'the 
.other person is cmplementary in. each of the studies Fl^yell et al. 
' (1968); DeVries -(1970) , Miller , Kessel and ^FlayelWl|7a)-a^ „ 
(19731. Gash (1974) ^described this differentiation-lin the following 

initially the child fails to distinguish between the thoughts 
^ and f perceptions*^ of the self and the other; 
■ the child's sense of self, is distinguished from the other but 
there is a failure to see any coitunona.lity of thoughts between 
{the 'self- and" the other ; " , 

' th4 child now attributes his/her own ideas to ;the other child 
^ut sees the other as having similar perspectives to hijnseir/ « 

• ^ * the child is now aware that the other child has •^perspectives 

» vwhich 4ay' or may not be similar to his. oWn. -(Selman, 1971a.r. ^ 
The simlilari4:ies between this 'view and the original descript|,pn 
. - of this deve'lopment by Pi age t (in El kind, .19.6 r); are eypent: 
. ■ the dhlldfis initially unable to .judge ^hich is the righ| l^^an^^^ 

and wh\Lch is the left hand of an experimenter sitting opposite , - 
■ " the child begins, to-understandl the difference but makes frequen^ 

errors-^in making the judgiemeht; . - -, 4 w ,,*. 

' - the chi% can do the transformation when thinking carefully about 

the child can make ijiis transformation with ease. Similar pro- 
• ^?essioL mdy be described- for each of the dif ^^rent tasks 

mentioned above. • . , .^.'L^ .i.u-^ -;r»- 

Where children create their ovSx reality, by ^P^jWj^f . 
-to their egocentric system they. are constructing^ a logi^ seque^^^ 
to- dea; wiih material objects. Children then work out: a jocjal inter- 
' action relationship with their peers and teachers^which leads to .a, 

E^"'-' ■ . ' " - -'00014 . ■ ' . \. 



critical fr.apje of mind where children must communicate with each other. 
These cpramun'icr%tion skills make it possible for children to question-*'' 
the adequacy of their own reactions and they may even^uestiqn their* 
own thought proc.es s or imitate and reshape their ow thinking • Co^un- 
ications of this sort occurs when a child is Able tcx work in an un- 
structured situation free of adult impojsed-^ies arid 'restrictions. 

/ Piaget (1951./ 1965J has classified chd/idren's play ai?d gamtes in* 
terms of an analysis. of^\the structures involved and the degree of men- * 
tal complexity • He says .H&ie three .stagj^s he uses, correspond to the three 
foimis of intelligence: 1 

sensorimotor - In the seHsoriiiptor stage (birth through tno years 
• . of ; age)- the child is very fegpcentric. Typical of this is the ^ 
coilective-monol^ue type interaction with peers. This^s the 
/ stage of practical games. Children play by themselves.. The only 
. play in which the child engages in ,what Piaget terms exercise ' 
play / a primitive form of play. It does riot involve symbolism, 
but consists of repeating ^ ^or the pleasure of it, activities 
which the child has acquired/' (i.e#> when an infant discovers and 
hits a swinging object such as a mobile/ then 'repeats the action 
at first to adapt to it. arid understands it).. Then when the child 
uses Jbhis^ behavior for simple pleasure the behavior is an act of 

representational - The child from two through six -years of agfe - 
engage.s in symbolic g;ames. Reciprocity exists in complementary 
peer interactions where roles become differentiated. Children^ — 
beginning to want to play in conformity with certain rules /from 
the 'outside. ^ . ^. ; . 

^gfi^ctive -- The -child of six years and older erigag'es^ in games, 
with ru les. Thes e are usually tra nsmitted socially from child *to 
^ ^ch-tl'd^nd thus increaseri'n.Tmportance- with the- erilargement of . the 
child's social life. The -decentefing of 'af fectivity occurs dur- 
ing this- stage ^when the child's scope- broadens fromi family cen- 
. tered activities tb more expandedl social relations and in iyie> 

direction of a . mutual respect arid; reciprocityV-^ft^^ 
\ rules as artifacts hence producesf mutual agreement and recipro- 
city . ydth peers . . - - tl. * 




\ It is the philosophy of' the Child Development Center that the 
development of play behavior ig an .in^tegrati.on^ of •social/ motor/" per- 
ceptual and cognitive processes and that the ;developmerit of. social, 
play is in fact the beglLnning of the ^; group processes ontogeny. 
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Multi-age Grouping 



I In the multi-age environment, two, three, four, and five-year- 
old children have the opportunity to interact across chronological 
*ages oh both a cognitive and social basis,. with mpdeiing behavior be- 
ing paramount. It further affords the yoxinger child, who is develop- 
mentally prepared to function at a higher level, the opportunity to 
imitate higher levels of play. Three and fpur-year-olds have the 
opportvinity to , view and imitate the actions of the five-year-olds 
while on the other hand the older child is the leader and often teach- 
er and is developing self esteem. The older child c^n also revert back 
to levels where he/she knows he/she v;ill meet success without the com- 
petitive pressures of an age-grouped environment. This environment 
allows children .to choose whether or not they desire to incorporate 
the actions of other into their schenna. The purpose of a multi-age 
environment is not intended to accelerate a child's cognitive or so- 
cial behavior but to provide opportunity for imitation of various 
itevels of behavior. Its thrust focuses on enriching the contacts 
children can experience. Multi-age environments allow -children to 
progress on a develppmexVtai basis when they are capable of attaining 
higher dntellectuai levels of reasoningf and social levels of play. 

Children who demphstrate large developmental delays in any area 
of development (more cbiranbrily termed high* risk) b^ 

ag.e grouping . This is because the * environment must be individualized 
to meet' the needs of .normal two-year-^dlds; and five year olds . The 
adult has to vary the pliysical,^ verbal, and/or ^pcial enyirbximent only , 
siightly to meet more gross differences in development since a large . 
' raiige^lready exists. High risk or delayed children also benef It^^ by 
modeling the more norinally developing child. ^ 

/ * ' ^ , 

Independent Learner ' \> ' 

In order to achieve aridenvirohinent ift which childrenvwdrk at dif- 
ferent cognitive and social activities and at their own paeeVchild^ 
rep must be able to function ^s independent learners^ To be indlepen- , 
dent learners children must learn skills necessary, for -classroom irtana- 
gement that enable independent activities^ The basic philbiBophic pre- 
mise that *is-used in ' the Child Development Center to develop inder 
Ipendent learners stems firom John Dewey. In directing^ the^ child's be- 
havior the , adult bases all decisions ,on the yardstick ••the child may 
do anything he/she wants to as long- as he/she does not infringe on 
the rights and ^rpperty ""bf others or injure himse^^^ 

child therefore becomes res^ for his environment. He/she must 

put away any toy, object or materials he/she selects. If a puzzle 
turns out to be too difficult after a child has begvm^ it either an a- 
dult or more capable child assists the child in completing it sb that 
it can be put away jus as it was fouhdv This behavior is acquired 
through modeling, socria]. p.raise and if necessary tamgible reinforce- / 
inent.; V , ' - . . 

The child-centered :eVivironment facilitates freedom of choice. The. 
child has the opportunity to group himself/lierself according to his/ 
her own desires* He/she is able to engage in solitary action or to 
group according to hig/hef *own wish^es withbut adult interference.. There 
fore, this environment allows the. child to select equipment or to group 
according ,to his/her intrinsic ne^ds . * 

' ' * 11 ' ; . 



Physioal Environment 

The University of Virginia Child ^Development Cdnter opened' Sept- 
ember 25, 197.2. During the first four months the center was. located 
at the Children ' s .Rehabilitation Center of University of .-Virginia 
Hospital in a small room with a one v/ay mirror dividing it from the- 
room next door which was used' for observational purposes. The lo- 
cation pt the building: was convenient to the Univei^sity and a shuttle 
ran from the University grounds to the C|nter every 15 minutes. In 
Janiiar^, 1973, fehe Child Development Center moved into the new Schpol 
^f Education Burldir^g. Oiir new facility include an office for the dir 
Bdpg^ of the prbgrairi which is used for me^tings^ and confererfces. The 
office provided for the head teacher alMws space fof the educational 
materials and books 'to be checked put bylEarly Childhood students as 
well as a facility for conferences and space for graduate students 
working oh the Child Development Center. The secretarial ^staf f is lo-^ 
cated in an office next dpor to the classroom. 

The classroom itself is 32'ki7* andf^ is fully carpeted/ although 
^a sheet of linolexun covers the art/snack area. The carpetTrreduces^ the 
npise level and provides a comfprtable. ^urface fpr ,pl§y activitifs. 
Great ;care was taken to ^create a stimulating^ •interesting , and aesthe 
ticaliy pl^ environment. . One wall, painted brigh^ yellow, dis- . 

j^lays blown up paintings of children's art work and depicts^ the deve- 
lopmental stages from scribbling to a more sophisticated representa- 
tional art. On the opposite wall, la'rge sheets of cork and fish net 
are arranged in a balahced design and are alsp used to display child- 
ren's wprk. ^^other wall contains a blackboard lowered 4:6 a heigh^ 
;suitabie' fpr children. - , , ' . ; 

/Architectural students designed a loft in the Child Development 
Genter in the summer of '73. The loft 'enables us tq. take advantage of 
"wasted sp^ce"* as the top provides a convenient place for reading. A 
shag * rug, bookshelf , bean bag chair , And small plastic chair are lo-^ 
dated on the top of the loft. The ground area of the loft serves, as 
part of our housekeeping center:. - ^ ' / 

in order to provide an environment *which enhances independeh 
learning, discovery, and exploration the classroom* is divided into 
the following areas: * ' - ^ . . 

1. Individuation - includes compact red plastic cube serving as stove 
sink,* and refrigerator, dress-up cupboard, small taBle with chairs., 



.3' ix full -length THxrror; 

^stening center - includes a language master record player^ ear 
'pnui*J3f -and- filrnstrip projector; * ' » ^ 

3. library - includes bean bag chair and bookshelf . Some books are 

cheoked out from a public library^ and w6 are presently building our ^ 
own fcollection of^ appropriate children's Woks; - , ' ' 

4c art and' woodwork center - includes an art supply cabinet^ woodwork, 
-table and tool's^ ^and one largd table.- Also on the linoleum is the water 
table. Painting on a double easel is done in the hall outside the Cen- 
ter; ' ^ , ^ . . V . 

5. block center includes a set of assorted and plastic wooden blocks^^ 

6. educl^ional garnet and manipulative toys - includes a moveable stor-- 
age shelf ; \ ~ ^ 

7. Mortessori are;a - includes Montessori\equipment and a moveable stor- 
age shelf; \ 

8 . multi-sensory cbncept center - example of^ a "'center can be^foiind in 
Content Section, in* operatiohalizing the curriculvimv - 
Th^ storage equipment is- child size and arranged/ so ' th^t the children / 
*can select arid put away^ materials /independently . Materials are stored- 
in i)lastic containers that are easy. for children to reitipve from the S 
shelves and ^^turri as they were^fourid. Equipmeri^t^ toysv and materials 
must be appropriate to ch4,Idren ' s ages (two to six) and maturation r 
levels. The 'educational materials ar^^ to a large extent self ^correct- 
ing so -that t^ children da not reLy^ bn^ adult direction^ arid interven- 
tion ania shduld enable' the childrep to perceive and correct their /ownp 
mistakes. Materi^lsnmust be non-toxic ^ sturdy.^ durable > arid easy ito 
ke^g-^clean . The .audiovisual equipment must be ;"chtld >prbof " ' arid sim- 
ple to operate so that the children are-able to use the\equipmen£ 'ih- 
depenctently. j ^ -\ ^^'^S 

. FoTidwing is aj sample list of furnishirigs and equipmp^ we con- 
sider appropriate fpr twelve children; ranging from two to ^ six y^ars 
of age. . | , i / y 

Physical^ facilities are seldom_ijieai and sq it is important to 
plan wisely and make the *most of the facilities you do have, it ma'jor. 
drawback to pur facility is that there xs no sink or water iri:{''the class- 
ropm. Instead a water table is provided and used for water pl^ay ^n^ 
art - activities. Another drawback is the children' s bathroom .Wri^^ 
located some distance down, the hall from the classroom. It includes 
a child size sink 'and toilet. A biue lirie of /mystic tape along, the floor 
molding^' in the hall ma r^^ for the children the "path" to tfieir b.ath- 
rpom. The School of Educatipri Building is centrally headed and air , , 
conditioned . Rpoin: temperature should^ range from 68 to 72_degrees-^ /*ut 
it is not always pos^sible to maintain comfprtable tempeSra'tures . There ^ 
are no windows in the^ classroom and so outdoor play and :excursi6ris; « ^ 
are vitalr to our program. Negptlations are now taking place for a 
permanent playgrpund behind the building . UVA architecture;^lidents 
have designed ah ecological and esthetic playscape. Although many peo- 
ple^ visit out school^ we do not have space for an observation booth. ^ 



The ehi3.d Development Center invehtoi^ lists basic class^^m 
needs ^and *heri divides the remaining inventory intp the areas de 
velppment: . Idnguage, social, motor, and cognitive* ' - * ^ . 

Basic. iClassfoom ' / . - 1 , 

Moveable: hinged low storage cabjtnets, 2, low arid open for toys 
and blbcks , * . ~ / 

Art storage: cabinet ' ^ . / 

^large ^adult storage cabinet for supplies ■ , . 

'Large round chil^^^ and 10 chaits jEor art ^^id snacks^ 

Child size t^ ^ . ^ 

Coat cabinet for children . . 1 ' 

Book display stand . ' ^ ^ 

Screen for mpviel and fi Jmstrips " * .* • ' 

^Wall to wall carpeting ^ - • • . 

Linolium; floor covering the. art area ^ 
■ .Wastebasket.. . , 

' - cre-ahing supplies (broom, map, dustpan, sponges, soap) 

I^avatdry supplies - cleanser, 12 packages , paper towels:, soap_, 
toilet paper., . , ^ ■ 

Kleenex\ /^^ ^ 

Cognitive 

Playing; cards/ for children . 

NUnibers , squares and rods r complete set plus 6 containers 
(plastic) or rods 



Cplqr .cubes 
Golor pattern board 
Symmetry dominoes ' * 
' Peg number .boards 
Xptto-color . . ; 

L6ttp-si?e 
, Lottp-shap^ » 
Shape dominoes 

Niunber sorter > ^ * * 

Sequence game ^ 
Flannel board opposites 
Classification games . • 

Colored blocks , > 

Wooden cyHnders 
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^ Nuinberal puzzle 

* . Math" sorter 

Wooden geometric solids 
. Number rods 
Thermal cylinders 
: ' .Prpebel blocks 

Plastic coimters^nd sandpaper numerals 
^Plastic* shapes ^ . 
Sorting^ box 
Weight cylinder 
' Multi-sensory crcfces^ and. spheres 
Colored beaded alphabet pards 
A^:tribute blocks^. ' . ^ ^ ^ 

Size sequencing cards -.halves to wholes 
Srygiiential picture' cards 
Colored inch cubes, 
. Colored inch cubes designs 
Peat tray 
Herb garden ' V/1 

Cutlery set and holder r ^ 
Peg ihtunerals . 
J Numeral jigsaw 

Ghrld size ruler . , 

Giant magnet i^. 
* i^ater play ^^k^^ 
Five boat fleet 

*Tpy money • ' ^ - 

Sqrt*ra-c.ard:^ame - ^ 
iClasiirpont^untiri^^ frame 
Canned numi^rs^ and shapes 
Phbttp lotto 

Language v , . ' ^ 

' Puppe oS 7 '5, * . 

Plastic farm animals 
^ * * Beginning ' sound game 

Languag^^^^ master ^ * . 

Automatic fil^ and tape recorder 

Recprd- player , 
Ciamera „ . , , 

Slide pro je? tor ' , 

^'Picture 

Magnetic alphabet board^ 
. Sound ipxes; , 

Sound -be lis ' 
.Language expressive c 

^ *?Mult.i-et^^ " . ' 

Jpb puzzles " 

rMake a word cards , • 

Association pi y 
Motor expressive language ^p€f^s 
Story telling posters 
Alphabet jigsaw * . 
Wild animalS: flannel aid ^ 
Domestic animals f larinfel aid 
Farm animals, /flannel aicJ- . 
O Pets prii\ts and record 
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300 .aninkl prints" and record 
J Spring pr^int^s ' . , 

• _Fall prints . r ' 

' Winter pri^^ts 

Art repro.ducticns 
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Motor 

Unit ix cubes^ , ^ 

..Perception puzzles 

Animals puzzi^es . ' 

Wooden jigsaws , 
'L§rge plywood 'puzzles 

Knobbed large .plywood puzzles 

Look in puzzles\ ' 

Child's Foci^er' {\Wooden) - 

'Spatial relationVcards 

Parquetry insert ^boards 

Synmietrical match\up cards 

Visual discrimination cards 

Same',pr diff efent. cards 

Same or different proportion da rds 

Visual diserimihatiori ma set 

Form puzzie ^ 

Size and. shape puzzle . , 

Dimension ai pazzle 

Animal puzzles < 

Steel vdrum . : , ^ 

Tub drum ^. I 

Bells . . , 

Tomi-Tom * 

Triangles , 3 • 

Gong bell ^ 
Tic tac toe * 
Spinning tops 
Threading/ sequence 
.^Easel ' ? . . 
Stamp :pad^ af t Jcit 
Draft rolls , 4* ^ 
Corrugated paper, roils., 4 
Tissue assortment - 15"x2P" 
Guitimed papers 
•Gold paper 
Silver paper ' 
' Colored tablet 
Fluorescent paper 
Crayonwax • craypnSv 
Crayola 

Glo-rd te. crayons 




Water crayons' 
Temprff paint, i2 
Finger pair\t, 6 * \ 
Clay ' ' \ 

PI ay dough • \ ; 

6" scissors , 15 \ - * 

Watefcolor marker sets, .6 
Hardwood .dominoes 
Stacking elephants' 
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Perception plagues, 2 
^ead patterns' 
Large colored beads 
Plastic snap ^beads • 
•Plastic nesting cups 



.Wooden peaas 

Crystal climbers "... 

Mosaics , ^ • 

. Jumbo rubber -peg bo.arcf 

Jumbo pegs . ^ ' * 

Stacking discs . * ' 

Metal insets . ^ 

Nesting blocks^ / 

.Plastic nuts and belts ^ 

Jumbo alpha-numbers ^ • 

Moveable plastic steps - 

Balance board — ^ , '* ' 

Balance beam • . ^ * : • 

Loft , ' , • 

Tricycle • , 

See- saw ^ ' , ' 

' Rocking boat 
Roil-o- sphere ^ . 

Carpenter *s* table with fise 

Adult size tool-s (hammer^ pliers:,- hand drill , saw, screwdr 
sand= p^per, nails ^wbodscraps) 

> Social ^ k 

Mirror , . ' ' • 

.Glvild sized tea set* , • r 

Blender . * 

Truck (Vpoden)' 
•Fire engine (wooden )= 

Showtruck ^ - ^ 

Play tea pot . . 

Play aluminum pahs , »- * , ' 

Rag dolls , 4 ^ - ^ . 

Cloth blocks ^ " ^ 

Hats . . ' ' . ' 

bbii clothes * , 

Varieth of dress up clothe^s , • . 

Dressing frames: .1.^ buttonrlarge ^ , 
® ; ' 2i buttoiv-smari 

• 3 . .snap 
' ^ l\ tie ' 

5_. zipper 
6 . buckle 

Body puzzle e boy and girl ^ ^ ] ^ 

^ Many faces of children posters ^ ^ 

Black people^ puzzle 

Caucasian people iguzzle 

Wall mirror ^ * ' « ^ 

, Stethoscope - ^ ^ 

Six car oval and f igure-8 crossover set 

Hard\s'opd doll furniture / * 

Gpeh-top dollj, hPuse 

Moods and' emotions, prints 
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Housekeeping cube i ^ ^ 
J Family group. • ^ * 

Clothespin doll, girl . \ 

Cor;ncob dolls , men ^ ' * ^ 

Corncob dolls, women 

Corncob dolls, babies 

Paddlewheel boat 

Sail boat ! 

Blond^ wig- 
Regular wig 

Sunglasses 

Powder compacts 

Razor , ^^^^ , - 

Hair brushes ' ' '/x \ 
« Vanity box/ set " 

Sheer gloss 

Ppwder puffs ( 

Sock dolls ' 
_ -Flocking chaifs 

Straight chairs 

Rag dolls 

Wqcrdeh telephone 

Wooden tbaster 

Wat^r table, ^22"x48"x6" deep 
Water play materials - plasti'c 
.Measurihg cups, *ch*tld size water 
Funnels , sponges, egg beaters- 
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5. Selest Appropriate strategy for the child that tak^s into ?tc^ 

ao^nt t,'3, and 4. ■ . - ' ' - 

6i-^eterm^^ content for the strategy^ * . > ^ 

' Organize' the learning environments - " , 

8. Imp^em^ht the designed condition's. 

9. GontihualB^ assess where the child is in relation to identified 
deve^liipm^^al outcomes. . 

Table 'l contains a* schematic -representation of the Comfield teacher 
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DEVELOPMENTAL 'CURRICULUM MODEL . 

X * # . • . .. 

*Using the Cornfield teacher training model (Schalock, 1969), the 
first step of curriculum planning was to identify 'developmental learner 
outcomes for children, birth through approximately age seven. Thi^ was- 
done mainly by reviewing the existing literature in child developitient. 

• Ontogenies were, compiled inithe areas of social, /|)erceptual^and .physical 
abilities, perceptual mbtorl language, and cognitive . development • Erpiti .j 
^ these ontogenies the ^oals early ^childhood educatj^on have been de-* ^ 
.rived. * ^ . K . " , , " 

Secondly,* conditions in the child's envi'XQnment that wi-ll bring 
about the learner outcomes were identified. These conditions becsune 
the curriculum for the Chi IcJ Development Center c The University of Vir- 
ginia early ohildhbod curriculxam consists of ' four major elements. These 
include .the learner characteristics of the children, situational vari-^ ^ 
ables, teaching strategies or •processes and content carried by the ' ' 
selected strategy • . * * . _ ^ 

The set of conditions at any. point in time stated as conceptuali- 
zations and performances are the basis fpr ^designing instructional ex- 
perienced' for- children. More specif ' * ^ 
. . Learner characteristics play a role in the .type .of response the 

child make s^..—-'"^ * * ^ -\ • 

• , Tfiey include variables: like the chiTd's development al level, 
\ .response modes, socio-ecbnc^Lc level, and the interest of. the 
\ child .at an^^ given momen\. Other learijer c^^^ 

to be relevant are sex, native language ,r eyesight , Jhearirtg:, 
attending abMlty, and timihg^^ , ^ ^ . 

Situationa:i vari^les have to do with the physical content an<fl 
^ I group structui^e of ^,^t^^ envi/ronmenti The' adult-chil^^ 

ratio, is kn :Obvious sitj^^^ variable. .'Other viables in-/- 

« elude .placement of materials 'and equipment, freedom, of mpve?- 
^ ment,/ time schedule, teacHerr-child rejection, f allure ^arid ex- 

* . " p^riehces iij truancy andi segregation. ^ / / - . / , 

Instructional variables are vli^arhin^^ strategies • Learning 'strate- 
gies are related to the p^tter^^^ £eacher's behavior - ; 
* . ^ the manner in which she/he" el^^^ 

ofVfeedback she/he gives the ^child's response*. At ^^t^^ Univer-r- 
sity of Virginia Child bevel opment Center two basic instructr 
ional strategies or Recesses developmental and directive ar& " 

used. - ' ^ . . - . " ' • 

Content carried by the strategy is the conceptual understandings 
the teacher identifies relating: to the\ concept being Introduced 
In^ the pfeschpal environments or is dependent upon the child's 
words 'or the Object? that the child is attending tpi The de- ^ 
velbpmehtal process infers that in many situation^ the bhild's 
ft mot ivatlph: rand ^^^^ decide, the content. , 

While planning this -type ^of curriculuin one must look at the yari- ^ 
jibles in conditions^ f or ^ Fpilowlng are steps in setting con-o , 

\^Hit ions for learningL; \ r ^ ^ ^ , , 

1. Assess to determine the child's present level of operation for 
a_ given developmental^ ou'tcomie. ' w ^ 

2. DeteniwJne . the 'deyelopmental learner outcome which will relate 
to the hext »evel^^ or broaden skills in the pre- 
sent deveiopmental level d'eperfdihg on Information receiv'ed in {!) . 

3., . Evaluate learner characteiristics of the child as they related 
' , to the outcpme. * \* . * ' ^ ' 

^ 4 . 'Evaluate .si tuatlbnal- variables * ^ . 

, , ' . 21 ' ' . ^ ^ ' " 



5, Seleefc appropriate strategy for the child that tak^s into ?LC^ 

6;KDeterm^^ content for the strategy^ . - ^ . * ' 

" T. Organize' the learning environment. ^ " ^ 

8. Implement the designed conditions. 
' . 9. Continual]^ assess where the child is in relation to iden<tified 
deve^-upme^al outcomes. . 
Table 'l contains a" schematic -representation of the Comf ield teacher 
training, frjpdel. »^ • ' X ' . 
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CIRRtCULUM OUTCiDMES: CHILD DEVELOPMENT ONTO'GENIES^ | 

The developmental outcomes 'for children in this curriculum haye 
beer.- identrfied from the child development literature. The signif ipance 
of each oxitdome is evidenced by an accompanying ontogeny .which demon- 
strates the sequence of a' child ''s development. ' \ 1. . 

The major developmental areas which contain outcomes and onto^genxe 
aire listed below. Each of these areas has ^several outcomes and grojWth 
sequences withih^^ them. ^ . " 

I ' Language Deveiopment 



Auditory Perception 
Auditory Acinty 
Focus of Sound . ' ' 

Figure Ground Discrimination 
^Auditory Discrimination 

Auditory Memory , - . , . . * ^ ^ 

Sequencing, Sequential Retention^ and Synthesizing of Sound 
Glassif ication , Integration and Monitory of Sound 
Phonology 
Class bf Sounds 

Uhtonation ;of Sounds ^ - , - 

^ Stress of Sounds <. * . ^ 

Semantics * . . 

' Syntax ' ^ 

Granvmar . * ^ 

Fluency 

Reading Readiness 
Cognitive Deveiopment 

Seriatipn • . , . 
Temporal Relafcioris ' * 
Spatial Relations' _ ' * 

Classification 

Motor Development^ ^ 

Percepttial Abilities 

visual 'acuitv ' . ' - 
visual attending 
> visual memory 
constancy 

figure ground perception 
discrimination . , 

depth perception^ ^ 
movement perception ^ 
body aw2\reness. 
laterality 
directionality 
-vei 
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Physical Abilities 
balance 
f iexibi-lity _ 
strength 
endurance 



Perceptual, Motor Abilities- . " . - ' 

fine motor ' • - 

visual fine motor /- " . • • * 

locomotor ^ ^ ^ 

.purposive skills: production and reception of force. 

Social Development ^- \ * • 

Self Help /Skills ^ V ' * 

eating • . ^ 

clothing |< ' • ' • 

personal cleanliness . 

conmtunication . / ^ • 

Individuation . , . ' 

body image . ^ ' ' 

self image- 
self concept ^* ^ 
^self esteem- . ^ 

' self determinatiph . * 

Behavioral , Mjus.tmeht " to ,S - . ^ 

"appropriate enduring relationships with- people 
appropriate -reality orientation and constructive use of 
fantasy^ ' 'p'^ 

controls for appropriate handling of drives^ e.g. , capacity 
to di^layvgratiff use of aggression 

gratification, of *gpal "directed, activities !precursors^of 
appropriate achievement ;moti vat ion • 
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LA NGUAG E DEVELOPMENT 

: ^ : — • — * ^ 

it is aVecognized uhderstandiiij cxt society that language develop- 
ment is impor-^ant. A lahgusige, is a system of linguistic symbols that 
can be described in terms of having four primary color parts : phonologi- 
cal, semantic / grammtical/ and mprpholojgical. Linguistics is: the scien- 
tific study of language. Areas. of study of IringuisticS' are phonology, 
morphology, syntax and semahtics. ^ ' ^ . ^ 

Phonology is the sound system of a language^ It consists o^ three 
elements. In the English language there are the. 44 phonemes, intonation 
^or pitch. Semantics refers to the lesvical meanings of words, ' It involves 
jgiving labels to objects or events. Syntax or grammatical forms of lah- 
guage ^eals with comprehension and formulation of basic sentence struc- 
ture , transformations and morphological forms. Morphemes are the smallr- 
est unit of meaning. They can occur alone as a word or not alone as ing , 
un , pre , which, are called "bound". - • • ^ 

One of the most useful concepts to come out of linguistic .research' 
is that the language deveilqpment of children is not a purely imitative 
process but is a rapid and highly complex operation in 'which the child 
abstracts patterns of language from his environment, internalizes them, 
, tests them, combines them with other patterns already learned, and uses 
them to generate an endless variety of possible utterances. 
All human language have certain distinctive .proper^es? 
they are learned; 

they include cpnvenjbipnal ^ arbitrary signs tot meanings or for 
referents which may be displaced in- time or space; and 
they include convehtignai units an.d rules for the cpinbinati of 
those units. : ' 

Language is basic to all communication encompassing reading and 
writing as well as the isppkeh word. Language is an organized set of 
syit±>ols used for comunicatiq^^ a union of tli^ reception, , integr^ 
auid expression of infoimation. To develop a language system-, a child 
must be'^able to receive stimuli and classify them by 'coding, sorting, 
selec^^ing, x>rganizing, and retaining this incoming^ information* Then^^ 
these inf orinati^ital. i>its can be translated into a verbal context prior 
to reading, writing, or speaking. • < 

There are definite inte rrelatj ohships between receptive and ex- 
pressive language skills. Specific sTcl1lls-^tbat can b^e isolated that 
one can develop in children to better ehh ah c^^tH^^ 
ception and expression. . 

The intricate process of language development is dependent upon 
the organism's ability ho receive, integrate and^express linguistic . 
symbols. These linguistic syivibols are received through ,twp of the ma- 
jor sensory channels: vision and audition. Reception pf the written 
word is achieved thrbugh reading; the spoken word through listening. 
rExpressive language is- found in writing and speaking - these funptions 
xequire vision,^, audition, and motor skills,. The ppmmunicatibn skills 
may^be classified as below: , . 

/ ^ Encoding^ Decoding 

^/ \ Expressive Receptive 

' * . - * ^^--"^ 

bracy • * Speaking 



Literacy ^ ' Wri ting ^ Reading 
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Language acquisition occurs in a, short time. Grammatical speech 
does not begin before 1-1/2 years of age> yet according to existing/^ 
data, the J?asic process is complete by 3-1/2 years.' Thus^, a basis for 
^ the competence of adult granunar must emerge in the span of 24 months ^ ' 
* (McNeill, 196.6). By the time the average child is 6 years old he has" 
mastered nearly all of the phonemic distinctions .of his'Uah 
almost all of its common grammatical forms and construdtions . 

Linguistic studies are adding support to the growing opinion that 
the capacity to acquire -Slanguage may be transitory; it may reach a 
^ pe^kk at age 2 to 4/ and decline thereaf ter • It may even disappear /alto- 
\;^gether as a special Capacity with the beginning of adolesceiice^^^s there • 
- seems to/ be a cut-off at puberty- in the ability to acquire a second 

language. /^h'^ 

Sir \yihen the basic grammatical relations are assigned a iplace in the, 
chiia's* inflate linguistic endowment;, the pattern of language ac^\iis-\ 
tion. if found to be universal. Greenberg (1963) in a survey of some ' : 
30 languages has found these graim relations to ^hoid in every 

case; theife appears to be no language lacking such concepts ^ Thus , a 
child who knew them could biegin acquiring any natural language b^ dis- ^ 
covering hpw each of these relations is ekjpressed locally. ♦ ' 
Early speech of children reflects severely limited grapunatical 
, classes, '.which are used in simiple hierarchical rules. The rules re- 
flect the basic grapnatical relatidris ; there is little else.. These 
aspects pf child's competence^- classes , rules, and relations -.are ■ 
all. part of the base structure of sentences. The child's earliest does' 
not reflect the operation of trans f9rmational rules r those /seem to come 
into the^ child' s grammar later. Children: begin their grammdtiGal ^eyel- 
op^^nt with the part of syntax that x-s necessary to serpantic interpre- 
tation and only later attach the gr.amBnatical machinery that in matAire 
grammar provides input to phonolpgical interpretat^^^ (Mc^^eiil, 1966^} . 

If children begin the ias speech with a competence Timited to the \ 
o base structure of sentences, it is difficult to see how speech can be 
explained by any theory ^ of language acquis i^ restricts atten- 

tion to the child learning the pbservable* surf ace of charactierlstics 
of" parental speech:. Such theories would =ha^ to predict the 'opposite; 
course of developments- first,* surface structure; th^^^ base structu re « 

Auditoryi Perception ^ ^ 

..we live iiranersed in a world of sound. It is probable that human 
beings spend mor:e time in listening than in any other activity and, 
' yeb, we do not *:now how an individual learns to listen, how thus fund- . 
tion develops, or ^the ways in which it is influenced by psychological 
variables (Sabatino, 1969, p* 730) ^ 

^When the topic of auditory perception is discussed it can be broken 
' . / — ^ 28- ' i 
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^ 4' 

down into the thrive general areas of (a) auditory acuity, (b) auditory 
discf iminatiqri^^nd (j^),' audrj:ory The role that e"ach of these 

play in auditory" ana^y^^ aiid^ -synthesis, and total language developr 
^ment is ijnpbrtant^ j f . - . ^ . 

Tl:xe"' audi tory "pTO has been sub-divided by Falck (1973) into ' ^ 
the^..f6ilowing categpries: 

^^v'-*"*'' !• Signal reception: auditpry sensitiv£ty and auditory localization 

2. Signal analyses and acceptance 

auditory scanning -^attention, 
* ' • • f igure-gfounk, choice , • * 

. . discrimi^atiQn, ^ 

* auditrvry , closure, 

auditory monitoring (Feedback) ; 

3. Signal retention: ' . - 

. immediate and delayed, auditory recall, ' • 

. memory f6r meaningful material (memory for ideas) , 
. auditory sequencing in temporal order; ' ' - 

4. Signal synthesis and integration: ' ' ' - 

auditory association' semantic concept (language) ' 
auditory comprehension;' and - 
5\ Signal convergence .and di^vergence: 

creative> innovative, eyaruatiye cognitions via auditory 
pharinel; " ^ ^ 

Generally;, perceptual disorders are categori zed according to the 
sensory channel affected (McGrady and Olspng, 1970) whi that 
most studies have dealt with vis.ual, motor and auditpry dysfunctions 

• as broad* categories rather t:han more discrete skills as mentioned a- 

* boye; Sabatino (1969) feels that the process pf auditpry :p^ 

is broken^ down into four, rather than three*, stages as illustrated be- 
low: • ^ . ^ 

1. the" recpgriition of spund elements as meaningful information, 
2*i tfoe retention of these units of information,/ ' , 

3, - th)^ integration of the symbolic relationships of the'se units ^ 

as the language concepts;, and! ' 

4. the comprehension of language symbols through the three pre- 
vious stages or steps of auditpry , perceptual function (p. 730) . 

For the purposes of \* this curriculum model auditory perceptipn is 
^ segmented into seven different developmental factors. To spme degree 
I they^.are sequential in^ their develppment although there is not enough 
r L research ey^dence tp determine whether the latter areas . pccur siinulr- 
'v . taneously or - sequentially . These areas are as fpllows : . 

Auditory Perception^ Outcomes 

Auditory Acuity ^ ^ . " 

Xo.cus of Sound ^ - ' 

Fa-giire Ground Discrimination- 
" Auditory Discrimination 

Audi^-fepry^Memor^^^ . 
^Sequencing, Sequential Retention and Synthesizing of Spund 
' . Classrfr^ Integration and Monitoring 

* * Regardless; ot how one wishes to categorize or subdivide auditory 
perception it is almost^niversally agreed, uppn that dysfunctions in 
the auditory sphere can and do result in some .^f the mpst severe and 
dif f iculty to diagnose and treat forms of developmental language- dis- 
orders, Wepman, Johnson and Myklebust Kaye been the^ leaders^ in the 
field in 'respect to emphasis'' upon auditory handicaps \an^^ inr 



fluence .upon compet^n^cy in speaking, reading, spelling and writing. 
According to these authorities a substantial proportion of children in 
early elementary grades may manifest inadequate auditary skills (Vell- 
utino, DeSetto and 'Steger, 1972)^, ' \. * - ' ^ 

War the, past decade the greatest emphasis has been on auditory 
disgriminatioh^ skills rather than those of^memory and acuity and have 
utilized primarily onie test of auditory discrimination when assessing 
a child's auditory perception; A recent5study of a^^roup of dysphasic 
children has shown that they do not 'differ from normal on performance 
on. visual-motor tasks, but. do on auditory-vocal tasks with the except- 
ion of. one task, where there was no significant differencev and ^at 
was on auditory discrimination (Weiner, 1972). This emphasizes the -..^ 
necessity to look at the* total area of auditory perception. 

Auditory acuity . Auditory, acuity is awareness of sound or stim- ^ 
ulus detection. , • ^ * ' . ' \ 

Auditory acuity i^ the ability to hear to a degree ithat infprmar^' 
tibri relayed by the audi;tory channel is received by the auditipn sense 
modality.' In essence this is the ability to have functionally^ nonrial 
hearing to receive any. form, of auditory communicatiph. It is not 'a 
prpcess^hat involves attaching any meaning to what one heetrs. /Most 
author;! ties agree that reduced auditory acuity can affect an indiyi^ — 
dual* s language developmeht. _ ^ , ' , 

Hardy and Bordley (1960 V, in a studyVto outline and define the 
pertinent structures ah^^^ involved in the activity calle^^ 

hearing, found that to effectively evaluate hearing in chil,dren, the 
diild*Ss^d.evelppment^^^ landmarks are extremely important, often more 
thaA measurements. first deveippmehtal level of ^hearing is obvious 
iy the ability to die tect sound. / - 

Milier et ai. • (1963): observed response of thre^ , f our and f ive_ 
month bid dhildreri to auditory stimuli. They found that younger child-: 
ran respond to xinexpected or loud sounds :by ah automatip reaction such 
as spreading of toes, wriggling nose, eye movements. Older qhildren 
responded by lo&alizing the source .of the sound. ' ' / 
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Focus of soundv Focus of sound is sound localization. Its thu „ 
bility to determine where was the sound and level to attend to sound. 
Difficulty in attending to auditory stimuli may be related to: . 

low level or absence of hearing acuity; * ; 

distra'ctibilaty - competitive visual or auditory /stimuli ; 

hyperactive' behavior; . 

severe emotional disturbance.; 

Revere mental retardation; and- ^ 
inability to- obtain meaning from auditory stimtali..' 
. To date there is no, affective means of assessing. -the reasons for 
inattentiveriess. * . I " 

Little research exists on most efficient ways to teach attentivenes 
to sound. Literature mostly describes clinical approaches, e.g.: 
amplification to intensify stimuli and- awareness; 
sound producing devices which can be manipulated by the child; 
• vtoys, musical devices, appliances, etcv) ; 
turning child's head toward 'sound source; * ? 
making sound source visible when child -turns* h'^d; and 
behavior modification principles. 
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Figure ground discrimination . Figure ground discrimination is the 
ability to determine if ther.e was mor? than one sound. Auditory figure-^ 
ground selection has .to do with the ability to select relevant from ^ 
irrelevant auditory stimuli in the environment * 

Other -associated bahaviros to distractibiiity , short a^ttention * 
span,- and ignoring some auditory stimuli. in listening activities are 
associated behaviors which influence figure-ground discrimination. 

Littie research' on teaching children to discriminate significant 
^frpm insignificant ^tinvuli. Great nee'd to research this ability rela- 
tive to other important variables - aspects of attention, organic con- 
ditions of ^the brain, effect of drjugs , nature and presentation of audi- 
tory stimuli. ' , ' ; . -V 

TOj informally measure this, ability one can present a significant 
stimuli and at the same time an irrelevant stimulus and ask the child 
•if he/she heard the significanfc, stimulus or if he/she^ could produce it. * 
, Auditory closure is ,relateds^to figure -ground discrimination.' It 
is the abiliity to fill in thei missing parts of verbal expressijon or to 
integrate 'discrete units into a wAole. Auditory closure is 'an automa- 
tic, function which ocqurs in everyday lifis in situations such as under- 
standing ^foreign accents, speech defects; or poor telephone connections. ^ 

Auditory discriminajbion . , Auditory discrimination is- the ability 
to differentiate ailditory signals from audito.ry^iiG^se when differences 
between signal and noise are' mihinjal,. More specifically the child is 
expected to dfevelbp the follpwing auditory discrimination 

^o be able to determine if the sounds wei:e the same or not the 
" same . . . ' ^ 

To identify rhyming words. • 
To distinguish the sounds of the various- phojiemes. 
To identify the sounds of the various phenemes. 
•p ^ To be able to identify the degree of sound as^ih loud and soft 

sounds or big and little sounds. « . f 

To develop discri^nation of stimulus (sound) one must recpgnize 
ccJpnon properties of sound, those of duration, intensiti., frequency, 
Jbimbre, and prosodic change. ^ % ' . \* 

Auditory discrimination involves discriminating; sounds varying on • 
pne acpustic dimension.- (same/different). Verbal jor npn-verbal responses 
can be used for informal assessment. Non-verbal like perfojpning an a- 
\greed upon actions pointing to a pair of like or unlike:^ob jectives . 
The dimensions of frequency , intensity;, like vor^^unliHe speech 
sounds, axjid: like pr unlike noises can be used. Sounds may be human 
(vocal sounds, words) or non-"human (bells , ^watches , machines et(p . ) . 
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Auditory memory. Auditory memory involves short and long term 
recall which "involves several auditory skills. Auditory' memory as tra- 
ditionally studied haa been the abil^ity to^ repeat very short messages 
in Situations without much distracting ^txmuli (Dallett, 1964 ) . * Audi-^ 
tory memory tests are usually repeat3,ng; digits , sentences, and nonsense 
syllables. Auditory memory is highly related to auditory synthesis for 
example, if a child has difficulty go'in^ from parts-t6-wh61e| (synthei * 
sizing a cpnsonant-vowel-consonant' cp^^ it is not unusual t^ 

find him two to three yeaifs delayed in^^iuditory memory. Memory .defici- 
encies may be observable^ as young as fpiir years of age. This is a skill 
which is important to language development if one accepts the theories 
of auditory feedback sys,tems. It concerns the time element involved 
between a speaker's utterance, the listener Vs perception of the utter- 
ance and his/her reply or repetition of the signal. Most measure's of 
auditory memory have dealt only with the ability to recall and repeat 
a series of digits. Many studies conclude that auditory memory increases 
with age (Metraus, 1942; Beebe',/ 1944 r Kaufman' and Ivanoff , 1969; Rob- 
bins, 1942) , but none agree as/to rate of increase and at what age 
auditory mempry reaches a plateaui. V. . 
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Sequential retenti on and synthesizing soun d. Sequential retention 
and.synrhesizing includes the' following afiilities: (a) to be able to-- 
determme the sequence of sounds; (b) to be abl4- to determin-e^ what was 

KiLi?I!^ K°^-'^''"'!'^!^''®v? (first, next, last); and (c) sound . 

blending ability, to be able- to go from parts-to-whole. \. ' V"'. 

4.U 4. J'^f- I'lterature pn. auditory vocal analysis and. synthesis suggests 
that both are an outgrowth of concern over auditory memory and sequenc-^ 
ing abrlities. Orton was convinced that speech and reading problems are 
the result of inability to recall soimds in proper temporal sequence 
MQf2^^"? recently a study by Huffman and McR^ynolds 

(1968) states sequential behavior is necessary for the acquisition of 
language skills". One would have to agree that both analysis ahd sfyn- 
, thesis of words require^ sequencing skills. . » ' 

. . J^P^^ '(^950) defines analysis and synthesis as the vocal phonic 
acuity of a child to break down and recombine sound sequences. John- ' 
son and Mykelbust (1968) ' report that in" addition to their studies In- 
gram and Gates (1968) have studied children who could not build Words 
from their sound components due to synthesizing problems, but feW re- ' 
search s-tudies have dealt with both analysis and synthesis-skills of 
•children. Additional references indicate that, these skim should be 
present m the child or six jpr seven years; of age. Van Riper U958) 
feels that vocal phonic ability, although - ed to a considerable' de- 
gree on natural abilities , is probably, leai. cid^ and . increases with age. 
It IS apparent that -auditory vocal analysis and synthesis- skills! play"- 
an important role in the total language system, both spoken and ^-written. 

Several studies have reported upon the relationship of. synthesis, , 
or sound blending skills, and the language skill' of reading, ^hel bon- 
clusion. IS that there is a significant correlation between syftthesis • 
lev^l and reading achievement (Bannatyne and Wichiarajote, 196^) j. 
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Classification^ integration, and monitoring of sound > Classifica- 
tion, integration and monitoring of sound involves what the sounds and 
words, mean. More specifically it i*ivolyes the ability to distinguish 
and identify common sounds- in, the environment; to associate meanings- 
with spoken words; to obtain .meaning from sentende^-^tjruc.ture; to fol- 
low simple explanations; carry out qner:S-tep direction given orally 
then two-step directions, and to gain an understand^ j of what to look 
and listen, for in experiences; Vtune in" when direc to. 

This ability to associate sounds with sound drees may be cprre^ 
lated with intelligence, auditory me'^ory, abilit co locaii-ze sounds,, 
and acoustic discrimination. MykleLust (1967) clwocribes difficulty in 
obtaining meaning , from ^und as asnosia which is a conditi where the. 
individual cannot attribute meaning to any sounds in his auditory world. 
It tends not to occur unless aphasia is also present. ^ 
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Phonology. , Phonology is the siqund system of a language, in many 
ways it. is =tne most concrete aspect oJE language, yet. Ites developmen- 
tal sequence is poorly understood. Phonology in the English language/ 
has three aspects: .class of sounds, intonation and stress. ^ - 
• . ^ ' ^ h ' ' ^ 

^ . Class of sound . The first aspect is the 44 phohemes. Theis.e phon-e 
ernes represent that class of sounds that make up tlie English language, 
It is the phoneme element of language which decides which sounds" are 
the same and which are different. These are the smallest units Of' 
speech that serve to distinguish one utterance from "another in a lan- 
guage, or dialect. The phoneme then is the smallest lYidiversible phone-r 
ti^ unit affecting meaning and thus characteristic o'f human spee'ch as 
distinguished from other sounds . Its introduction as a Unit of analys.is 
of language has benefited developmental psychologists as well as lin- 
guistics (Vygotskyj, 1967) . It has enabled psychologists to conduct cross- 
cultural research that demonstrates the innate capacity far language^ 
as well as mental sequence^ in language acquisition of children of dif- 
ferent languages. ' * . 

The 44 phonemes are really families of sounds called alldphones. -^ 
This means therie are several sounds that ^e use^ in a specific con- / 
text. Dale (i972X gives; the example 'of the three .(k) ' s : the tmaspirated 
(k): in skity which always comes after s; the frbnt aspirated (k^^^^^ 
^^Y r which; comes before front vowels and the back aspirated (k) ih ' 
£aw^ which comes before back vowels. These different context of' (k) 
are considered to be allophones of (k).. An ailophohe: then is a variant 
of a phoneme in a "specif id context. 
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Intonation. The second aspect of the sound system is intonation --^ 
or pitch. A cpnunon .example cf differences in intonation is the differ-. 
ence b^etween a question "the time is now?" and the statement "the time 
" *is now." Pitch varies in the. sexes in that young children and women 

^u"^u^° have -a treble pitch totheir voices whereas men have br^s voices 
. whiQh ^are usually an octave apart . The impbrtence in speech a,nd vocal 
• music expression is the contrast within a persofi's sound system and , 
not his/her ^general sound level. One can usually dtermine whether a 
person on the other end of a telephone is ,a man/ woman, or child by 
his c;jr!eral gxt-ch level. It is the contrast within that. level that en- 
abl.<-s ■ us to de-tennine meanina. Ti- ^i^n honnmac «f ^ oerson's 

monotone is 
iring to listen to versus she has a 
■ .-T-us-iGa-l veiee is that -thp icidividual uses. a large amount of contrast . 
m. pitch and .therefore her voice takes on pleasing characteristics 
to the Far'. ' • 
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stress of sounds ^ Stress is the third major aspect of the English 
phonqlpgical system. It means that some syllables or words are emphasized 
more .than others,,* In some of our words certain syllables^ are accented 
or stressed. Alsb> there are some cases when nouns and yerbs are dis- 
tinguished by a change of stress as in export . Also, we^ can, vary the 
stress in a sentence to produce different meanings. The words that re- 
ceive stress tend to be nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adviirbs.' 

An additional element of the phonological system that lingusts re- 
fer to as paral.anguage has to do with the meaning associated with voice 
quality. F^r. example the whisper may convey the idea of secrecy where- 
/ as a loud -shrill voice could be associated with excitement or ^nger. 
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Semantics 

- r 

Psycholinguistics has had little to say about how the child can 
be taught }:he enormous variety of meanings that he needs in order to 
understand literature. We know, however, that words can be thought of 
as names of concepts^., therefore the study of the development of voca- 
bulary is really the study .of the formation and naming of concepts. 

Semantics involves the levels given objects op events. These labels 
are decided by the Icmguage community and is accepted by^cohvention so 
the community can coMunicate. •. , , ^ i.u • 

While children often make up their oWn words as symbols for their 
concepts, it is obvious that for concepts to be educationariy adequate 
someone must apply the proper word as -he needs it. Concept formation 
and language development are mutually interdependent processe^s , for 
virtually every word other than proper ncjuns; represents a concept. Words 
also- help in conceptualizing experiences. The "what's that" stage of 
language developinent signals a particularly active stage of early con- 
pept discovery. In discussing "intuitive" thought, however, Piaget em- 
'ph-asized that not before about age seven are concepts Sufficiently firm 
and interrelated to permit logical reasoning in concrete , situations . 

As a child's fund of concepts learned frpm'direct experiences in- 
creases, he can begih to deveilop and extend doncepts from vicarious ^ ^ 
experierices, especially. from stories, pictures and; direct conversation. 
Television ha^ considerable potential in this respect.. Children may 
aiso pick out .familiar Words that they hear in various situations and 
inquire about their meaning. When concept learning; starts with the term 
and'preceeds with definition and illustrations it is learned inductive- 
Iv. more' in the fashion of many later concepts met in school^ The skill 
of teaching a concept in this fashion is in utilizing the child, s con- 
cepts' that are already well formed for him. Then help him , construct 
*mentli images of representative members of the Jiew class or concept. 
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Semantic .Outcomes 



• To enhance the young child's concept development appropriate class-, 
-ification concepts are selected to emphasize. The learning facilitator 
prepares a physical environment that will elab.orat? the vocabulary she 
selects . Following are suggested concepts : ' ^ 

Properties of the concept . 

, Sight ^ ' , .., ^. 

a. Size - big, little, long, short, taia,. wide, tiny, narrow 

Shape"- 2 & 3 dimension, round, square, cylinder, cube, sphere 
Color r-- primary, secondary. ^ . 

^^ondition - old, new shiney ' • . ^ 

Cbmpbsitiori - wood, plastic, metal, knitted, cloth > etc. 
Major parts ./ 
Function - what is it used for? y ■ , 



b. 
c. 

d./ 



Tduch - shape, texture, temperature,, and weight 



rough 
smooth 
waxy 
mucky 
sticky 

gooey ^ ^ , 

Taste - texture - sweet,, soux (cooked, uncookedpdelicious*, 
crisp, tart*, spicy^, greasi , gooey, bittet. 



Texture 7* hard 
soft . 
pliable 
furry 
[ rigid 
wet 



dry 
gritty 
robbery 
glassy 
slick sandy 



scratchy 
prickly 
'sldppery 
m\ishy 



Smell - pleasant, unpleasant, odor, smell, spgbcy, sweet ,^ pun- 
gent,' ^rong;, mild^ sceilt* 
Hear - what somid does it make? rattle, pop, screech, buzz,^ 

ioudv soft, sharp, quietir shrill, clap, buipp, hiss , ^blear , 



low, sigh, muffled, ring* 
Emotion and Feelings - afraid 

proud 
anxious 
^ troubled 
. . , grateful 
t ashamed 
^ . / lonesome 

- \ faithful 
/ f \ loved 

\ bashful- 



pleased 

hopeful 

happy 
-sad* 

angry 

confident 
' wicked 

wanted 

tearful 

/ 



selfish 

haughty 

peaceful 

poor 

annoyed 

good' . 

joyful 

upset 

bad 



Positional concepts ♦ The teacher then emphasizes ppsitional con- 
cepts that relate to the main concept. 



in 

on top 

beside 

between 

around 

east 

near . 

after 



over ' 
'diagonal 



und^r . 

north 

^ove 

middle 

upright 



Positidnal Concepts 

slanted slanting 

th ro ugh be ne a t h 

away there 

left oh* 

behind south 

west ' far 

close before 
between 



out 

n4xt to 

low 

fight 

below 

top 

flat 



Opposites and contrasting cohditions^ > The teacher will then select 
opposite and contrasting conditions relati: 



La ting to the main concept, 



same-different 

left-right 

hdt-cbld * 
'right-wrong 

stop-go 

soft-h^rd 

light-Heavy 

light-dark 

wet-rdry 
.big-small 

night-day 

big- little 

6n-off 



Opposite St Contrasting Conditions 



shortrlong 

pver-imder 

rough-smooth 

wide-narrow 

'clfean-dirty^ 

fine-coarse' 

oldryourig 

ia-'out 

up-dovm 

be hi nd- ahe ad 

high- low' 

loud-quiet 



Quantification concepts . Quantification experiences are selected 
relating to the main concept. 



Part-v;hole relationships 
Number 
'.weight and mass 
Volume 

ferigth - Width ^Breadth 
Sequence 
^value * 

ERLC ^ 



Quantification 
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0 0 061 



more than ' . 

' ' less than ' , ' ^ 

same as . ^ 

Gomparison^ concept's > The teacher may also use comparison* experr 
iences relating to the main concept;. . 

] . * , , Comparisons 

How are they different? ^ 
big'-^bigger-biggest \. ' 

tall-taller-taliest ^ . ^' ; ^ * 

little--less--le'ast - . 

more-most^ " . 

/noise-npisier-ndisiest . ' 

spft-spfter-sof test 

ioud-louder-ioudest / " x 

' ♦ 

■ 

Time concepts, > Time exper;iences may also be related: to the main 
qoncept . . 

Time 

!• Words that express time c^^ * ^ " 

time hands " aunchtime 

clock ' day niombers ' 

o'clock - seconds hppn 

minutes morningi, aftelrnoon • , 

hpurs evening early : ' 

face night* late 

2 • Days pf week * . 

Months specific time names daily weekend^ wefek, 

Seasons todajr, first, second, etc*^ 

3? Special Day§ and Holidays 

birthday 
weekend 

4* Past - yer*-^ — ^ 



5; Present - today » * , > , 

6 *^ Euture -/tomqrrow, nex'c ' 

* - ' / ^ / 

Motion concepts > The teacher may also select motion experiences 
whtdh\jare pertinent to the' main cpncept. \^ 

' Motion ^ 
Hpw do things move? ^ • , 

Marching, running, walking, hopping, - "ed", and "ing" tell whether its 
happening or has happen^di ^ 

"ly" abtipn words -^slowly, quickly, smoothly, quietly, ^r:ace fully 

/jerkily; jEazily* 

Associatibnal concepts . Indirect associatipnal experiences which 
are pertinent to the major concept may be introduced. ^ * 

Association' 
X Related Concepts) 
Can you think of any otlT^er related ideas to^ 
ex: cpncept? apples 
letters 



introduce the /book Johnny, Ayp leseed' 
introduce conbept. of the ma i In 
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Syntax- ^ , • , , ^ 

It :ls our knowledge - of the rules of conbinatiqn , ^the syntax of^ 
.the laiigviage, that governs how we construct and understand an infinite 
number of . sentenciss from a. finite ypcabulary. Syntax gives languagS 
its power. / . . ' ' " 

, At syn4:actic component may be thought .of as a device that generates 
a set consisting or piepresentations of all the, v/ell-formed sentences 
o5^ language. Since this^set is clearly infinite it cannot, by defin- 
ition^- be repre tad^y^ list 5. Eence,^ fhe. f orm of the grammar is a 
finit? set of rul eg^/<at least some of whrch.must be recursive, i.e# 
capable ot irideTini'te. reapplication. / ^' ' - . v, . ' 

'The dpnceptually simplest device for characterizing an, infinite 
set (i.e../ simplest realization of a^set of * recursive rules) is 'a' fin- 
ite state source , and, thfe sets generated by, such sourcei>> .are called 
finite state, languages. A .finite state ^grammar ^i'ews sentences, as se- 
quences of items chosen from an .available iriy'^ntory ^ the vocabulary ^ 

the language so that^each choice after the initial one is condition- 
ed, by one or more o:^ the preceding sources (Saportn.,- 1967) . / 

Grammar _ « • • - _ 

~~~~ ^ , 

A generative granunar ia a System of r'ljl^s that derives ah infinite 
set of well-formed sentences .and ^ assigns^ them correct structural des- 
criptione./ * . » ^ 

\ * The -phrase structure, level .of .language ^represents ,the adult' s sense 
of hierarchical grouping in a ^sentence ^ the fueling that a sentence , ^ 
breaks 4.ntp n.atural mkjor constituents which in turn* break' into natural" 
^smaller" constituents. It alsg. represents such *basic/sentence relations^ 
from:"traditionai grammar a^ subject of a sentence, prediqate of a sen- 
tence,, object of a verb,^e,tc.^ The phrase structure includiss everything 
essential for a. c6mp^l§^te semantic\interpreta^^^ but it .does.^not order 
eiements/c B they are ordered in the ultimate jsurf ace strvfctuirfe'.. The > 

'phrase level^iep/e^ents the deep structure of langtiage;^ ^ , 

Next in tjie .sequence of syntax d^veiopmeht is the transformational 
level.-. The^ase structure of a grammar is <:ombined In various strings 
to produce the- transformational level or surface leyel. Transformational 

^ rules jnap strings (or phrases) into new structured .strings that are 
seatence types. Transformations can delete, si^bstitute, ani^ add elements 

^as" phrase structure rules cannot. • ' ' , 

A transformational ?ule describes the structure of the kind of 
string to which it Is "applicable; there will generally be an indefinite 
niamber of ^strings that satisfy that structural description. In an actual 
transformation it ds-a partifeular string that is transforined. 

The final stage of syntax development is the uige of morphemes. 
Morphemes ar.\ the smallest unit of meaning. They pan pccur alone as a 
word or not alone as ing , un, pre , which are called "bound". A word 
may b6 composed of one or more morphemes; "cats" consists of tv/6 mor- 
phemes - cat and the plural suffiic. Morphemps are divided into cl^ssesJj;, 
and sentencesv ar^ composed of certain ordered sequences of classes. 
Morpheme classes are comparable to traditional parts of speech but are 
identified in terms of substitutions in ling^ istid contexts rtthera 
than in terms of meaning. Thus , J:he morphemes that fit in the sentence 

"Th^ was good", constitute a class . Morpheme classes can 

^be divided into two groups, lexical and functional classes. Lexical^ 
classes are few in number, but have many numb^s. In English these, in- 
clude nouns, verbs, adjectives, and certain -Sdverbs . Fxinction ^classes 
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constitute a .larger number of small/ closed classes. In English mor- 
phemes include conjunctions,, prepositions, auxiliaries, and suffixes 
such as: the plural and past tense morphemes (Ervih & Miller , 19 ^ ) . - ' 
Rules on this level really belong to the phonological component/ 

In order to learn grammar, c child must segment the speech he/ 
she hears into morphemes because morpihemes are the ultimate units of 
grammatical rules. There are small sound units called phonemes and 
longer sound combinations which carry semantic meanings but these can- 
not be formulated in terms of phfinemes they are inorphemes. 

*The childv hears, "my book," "your bike", "my birthday", etc,. If. 
he/she^ erroneously segmented these, phrases into morphemes, they may 
sound liice "myb/ook" , ' "yourb/book" , "myb/irthday . " * 

jMorpheme segmentati"bn errors such as myb/o A, or yourb/ook are 
uncojnmon. The child seems to have a highly effective procedure for 
developing "morpheme segmentation i. . ; ^ ; « 

Syntax Outcomes " 

To develop the child's ability to express himself /herself using 
the identified grammatical patterns of standard English. Developmen- 
tally the beginning^ of syntax development are the phrase components 
of graimnatical structures: 2-word noun phrase; 2-word designative^ 
phrase; 2'-word predictive phrase; 2-word verb phrase; 3-word verb 
phras.e; 3-word noun phrase; noun phrases incorporated into construc- 
tions; designative. construction; predicative constructive; verb phrase 
, construction; designative sentence; predicative sentence; actor-action 
sentence . 

Simple Transformations^ ^ • ^ 



a. Passive 
-b. Negation' 

c. Question : 

d. ContractiorT 

e. Inversion 
j^. Relative question 
g. Imperative, 
,h. Pronomicalization 
i. Separation 
j . Auxiliary verb 

1. be 

2. have 

3. do 
/ k. Got' 

1. Do . 

m. Possessive J 
n. Refleqtive 
(Generalized Transformations: Thes 
o. Conjunction 

p. Conjunction Selection 
q. Conditional - ""if 
r. So 
s# Causal 

,t. Pronoun in congunctioa 
u. Adjective 
V. Relative clause 
w. Complement 



He was tied up-by the man. 

^ am not . 

t% he sleeping? 

1*0 *1jx choke. . ' 

Sow T pave kittens:. 

What is' that? 

Don't/ use my brushes. 

There' isn' t any moire. • 

He tbok it off. 



He is not .going to the movies. 
l*ve already been there. 

I* ye got a 'book 
I did read the b:)ok. 
L^m writing paddy ' s name. 
I cut myself., 
e are derived f from 2 kernel sentencet.s) 
Tl^ey .will be over there and momma 
wiil* be over there. ^ 
i see lipstick arid a comb. 
I'll give it to you if you need it.* 
He saw him so he hit him. 
He won't, eat the grass because 
they will cry,. 

Blacky saw Tippy and he was mad. 
, I have a pink dog. 

I dcVt know what he's doing. * 
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, -I, infinitival ^ I want to .play. 

^ ^ 2. participial ^ I like singing. 

-X,. Interaction ' You have to ,plean -clothes to^ 

► ' • make them clean, 

yv^ .Nominalization ^ She does the shopping and cook-^ 

ing and baking. 

,z. Nominal compount . ^The baby carriage is here. 

Fluency . Fluency "is, the ease with which a child responds or ex- 
press esTIrnself /her jself. Developmeni^ar sequence indicators for fluency 
are as follows: > • '* ♦ 

The child, does not/respond until encouraged. ~ " . 

The child re^sponds with one or more spontaneous remarks but can- 
^ ' not continue^. . ^ " \ . ' ' 

Thei child responds with one or more spontaneous remarks and <con- 

tinues with another refnark ^or..±wo when requested. ^ 
' The child respond's ,fr€ ^iy , 'continues-when requested and is highly 

productive.' " i ^ > , I . ' 

" The child' s, responses are-^ at a productive levejL/but he/she includes 

the teacher in a conversat'ional .manner. '\ / 

Fluency development is enhanced by using the developmental process as 
this procese is based upon child responses. ^ * 

Fluency ^Outcomes \ " ^ • 

^ 1. To develop a precise -jianguage of ref^ereiice so that th^ child 
will able to specify theVcha'ractefistics of 6b ject9^^ precis 
ly .and accurately without needing visual props. * * - 

2. To develop the child's ability fo ^sk /questions as a mean^ of * 
seeking rand -gaining' infoinmation. ^^r— ^ 

3. To develop the child' stability to verbaHze eagerly and with, 
ease. * . , - 
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Reading Readiness . ^ 

o 

... T 

According to Betts (1946) reading is a language process rather 
than a subject. In a psychological sense it is a thinking process. It 
is also a social process which relates the readej: ^to his environment 
and. conditions that relationship. Psycho-physiological factors, such 
as seeing and hearing, also are part of the process. Only if reaqting 
is thought of as a mere word pronunciation process can many of the •fa- 
cets of language development be excJLuded. 

Reading is ^a complex combination of many processes inciudingAper-„ _ _ 
caption and recognition; comprehension of words, phrases, sentences, 
and larger units of meaning and modification ^of these meanings by prior 
understandings and experiences (Sheldon & Sheldon, 1957) ; A primary 
explanation of its use is to get meaning frpm writing and' printing (Duker 
S'Nally, 1956). As a reader observes printed^ior written symbols,, he/ 
she must be able to recognize the words or phrases/ he/she sees, under- 
stand the use of these words and phrases in the sentences while read- 
ing, and complete the act of 'reading by interpreting and reacting to 
what he/she has jre^d^ (Sheldon & Shejdon , 1957)^/'^ 

Reading should not be a^ isolated academic exexcise, but rather 
a purposeful activity which has meaning and demands understanding. In 
developing the reading skill, a child needs to be,^sensitive td what 
is;goin^ on around him/her. Then he/she can focus^*on the objects in 
the environment which give^ medning to the printed, word. In' school the 
ch?^ will, see teachers and other children reading books; he/she may 
se^ labels on numerous objecfts;. he/she: can find, books in the hallways, 
at interest centers, in the~ library 6^^^^ with filmstrips. 

Child3::^u^rieed time to explore for ^them*' ,^.y,^3 . Children will peed 
help, but the facilitator must be careful rb provide the right help 
at the right tim^. Most children start to read between the ages ,of five 
and eight years . The mental a^ge of the child , is very important to^ suc- 
cess in reading because the child must have reached a -certain social 
maturity as well as a choronoiogical maturity to get meaning from read-"^ 
ing. Included in this maturity, will be a certain amount of indepen- 
dence, responsibility for self, broad interests, stimulating and sat- 
isfying relationships with o^ihers on individual and group bases, and 
. ability^to Msten (Betts, 19460.., , | . • ' \ 

Reading readiness 'means the" maturation pf all of the mental, phy- 
sical, and emotional factors involved m the, reading process. Regard- 
less of tfie chronological age of the child, jthe point at which the child* s 
growth and development have brought about ;proper ,inatu ration of these 
factors, should be the point at which the reading proct»ss beqins (Betts, 
1946) . . , y 

Basic to the development oX readiness for reading is mastery of 
many skil,ls mentioned in other areas of development. Reading is affected 
by past motor, cognitive^ social, and psychological experiences and 
activities. It requires that a child have an awareness of the structure 
of his language, an awareness^ that must he more explicit than is ever 
demanded in the ordinary course of listening and responding to speech 
(Liberman, 1973) . Ac -ording to Stauffer (1969) , reading 'r^ is 
"a state of knowledge". Children must reach a certain maturity in all 
areas of development -- social, emotional^, niental, physical,; language, 
visual, and^auditory - before, they are reaciy to read. Included in the 
following ontogeny are some of the most important skills from the other 
modules - auditory, phonetic, semantic, syntax, motor and social as 
well as reading readiness. 

74 \ 
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Reading Readiness Outcomes J 

Reading skills include all the specific outcomes identified in 
auditory discriminatio|i , phonetics, semantics, and syntax. These all 
provide 'the bu^e for t|e reading process • Additional skills that are 
not specifically developed in the other areas aire as follows : 

, To develop the concept tlyit^ verbal: 3;angaage has picture symbols. 
To develop a derfire f or books - literacy appreciation* 
To be able to put a 3eries of pictures or events in proper sequence, 
f To be able to resell a story in , proper sequence. 

.'To 4®velop a sight word vocabulary. ^ 

Related Outcomes from Other Areas of Development 
Motor . 

Visual Perceptual - * 

To develop ^the ability to recognize and integrate visual stimuli 
To develop reorganization of visual patterns - 
To^develop ability to see perceptual part-whole relationships 
To 'develop ability to explore visual symbols ,and scan in left to 

"right sequence ' 

To develop ^:he ability to make comparisons over distance 
i .:U ' V 

Visual-Fine Motorj _ ^ 

To develop writing, drawing, copying, and tracing skills 

Phor^e tjLc 

ip be able yto make sounds like those ma<3e by an adult model pro- 
ducing the A 4* phoneme^ ^ ^ 
To learn tn§ names and sounds of the letters of the alphabet 

Auditory Discrimination ^ , . 

To distiingui'sh sounds that are the same and not the same 
To distinguish the sounds of the various pHonemes . .7 

• To identify the sounds of the various phonemes. / 

Semantics / 
To associate meaning with spoken words - « / 
To obtain meaning from sentence structure / 

Syntax ^ . / - 

To develop the child's ability to express himself using the iden- 
tified grammatical patterns of standard English / 
To develop a precise lahguage or reference so that, a child can 
identify the characteristics of objects not in the immediate en- 
vironment ' . * 

Social 

To^be^able to interact -well with teacher and peers 
To be able to play alone for short period with 'increasing atten- 
tion span for activity \ i 
To be able to interact with peers in dramatic play and ^mall 'groups 



S o 



Cognitive - 

To be able to attend when read to i \ 

To lengthen attention .span i \ 

To be abie to^lconserve - temporal relations 
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..SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT^ 

Social development mearis> the acquisition of the ability to behave 
in accordance with. the social.. Expectations of a given society, 'In re- 
cent years there has been £in/in(?j:easihg emphasis on. the: social and ema- 
tional growth of the child. Unfo^rttinately; progress in the area of feel- 
ings and human relationships- has not kept pace with man's technQlogical 
success. Researche.rs and educators now are only^eginning to understand 
the processes of social development and their importance to all other 
areas of human achievement. According to Hurlock (1964) socia^develop- 
ment means the acquisition of the cibility to behave in accordance with 
social expectations. Three. distinct yet interrelated processes which 
are involved in socialization are: (i) effective performance behavior; 
(2) the playing cf^m)roved social roles; and (3) the development of 
feelings and attitude^. A socialized person is a "friendly" person, who 
likes people and social activities. "In, short, becoming socialized 
that the child behaves in such a way that he will fit into the soci1 
group with which he Wishes to be identified and will" be accepted by 
the *gtoup as a mextiberj! (Hurlock,^ 19<4) . . 

Our research iimcates that'' the f ollowing general conditions are\ 
necessary for a healjthy social development of the young child. 

1. Warm parent-child and teacher-'child relationships. 

2. A^ democratic ve authoritariah faMly stnict 

3. Many opportunities for success in rela^tionships with peers. ^ 

4. 'Many opportunities for practice^ and success in social , ' physir- 
*cal and: ihteTlectual activities. 

5. Increasing responsibility for* tasks and deci*&ion baking commen-j 
surate- with age and ability level . ' 

6> A variety of social contacts.. S 

7. Adult social approval for successful ^completionpf^ta^ks^ | 

^ 8. Models who display healthy - social attitudes. ^-^^ J 

"^9. Parents, and. teachers who, are both: (1) Interested' and active 
' listeners , and (2). interested in talking Vith the child aJx)ut 
things," events, places, problems, and people in the world we 
live in.. • • ^ ' 

The; area of social development has been subdivided into three sub- 
areas: pelf-help skills, those abilities needed to physically care for 
oneself, indiyiduation, perceptual and cognitive understanding of feel- 
ings, attitudes and beliefs one hats of -himself /herself , and behavioral 
. ad justment to ^society , the interacting \/ith others . 

The social development of the young child is interrelated to the 
other major developmental areas identified for the Ghild Developmen,t ^ 
Center curriculum. For example, in the area of self-help ski]/ls many 
perceptual motor tasks are found and cognitive stages of development 
are highly related to the moral development of the young child. 
\ All are necessary components of the. social child. They are of 
course interrelated but -are separated in order to better understand the 
areas of social development and their respective developmental sequences 

The developmental outcomes represent those that are most definable 
.at. this^time __and. are .only^_a_ pprtipn of thgse^_ that make up the total 
social development ^of the child. ^ * . \ ^ 

Self Help Skills . Although relatively few in nimber, those skills, 
which inable a child to care for hiniself /herself are essential for his/ 
her total social development. These abilities are commonly known as 
se,if .help skills . 

At birth the child .is dependent upon those adults within his/her 

'7.9 



environment for his/her total care. These adults are responsible for 
feeding^ , cleaning and dressing the child. As the child develops he 
gradually assviinesM:he responsibility for his own care, ^ 

Following are the o.utogenies in eating, clothing and personal 
cleanliness. / ' ' ' * 
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Individuation 



Individuation involves the understanding of the emerging self and 
the process of identification. Individuation refers to s^elf development 
and includes all the perceptions, cognitions, feelings, attitudes and 
• beliefs that the individual has about himself. Children are not born 
with the concept of self or individuality. At birth there is no differ- 
entiation -between "me" and "not me". This concept is formed as a result 
of direct interaction with the environment and with others. THe child's 
self concept is actually formed as a result of the quality of his care- 
taking. As he gets -older, he moves away from the family setting and 
the influence of teachers , peers , and other adults become increasing- 
ly more- ijnportant . 

.Individuation. or self development has been defined in various ways. 
This curriculum identifies six aspects of the emerging self which in- 
clude body image, self image, self concept, self esteem, ideal self, 
and moral self. : ^ 

Body^ image concerns the psychomotor aspects of self development 
including awareness of physical body in space, awareness of body as a 
separate person^ and awareness of one's body in relation to other ob- 
jects within the environment^_S^gif concept formation begins with de- 
velopment of body image. Children with inadequate body images often 
have distorted perceptions of their physical capacilities • Body image 
can be trained by providing many opportunities for the child to use 
his body in interaction with the environment. 

'Self image refers to an individual's perception of self in. terms 
of specific concrete, socially important attributes such as body size, _ 
strength, and build which influence his attitude toward self. Self, image 
includes awarepess of self as object and as subject, abiiity to objec- 
tively describe the physical self, and abiiity to deal effectively .with 
feedback from ^thers. Self image differs from body image in that self 
image involves perceptions of the person as seen in the mirror^ while 
body image involves how the person perceives his body as an inner physi- 
cal or kinesthetic experience. . 
. Self concept is the cognitive aspect ^bf viewing self and refers to 

, an individual's awareness of his own ch^jaracteristics and atr;:ibutes, 
and the ways in which he. is both like and unldke pthdrs. Self concept 
involves awareness of self as a ^eparater, individual person,' awarertess 
of. pne's identity in a social .world, and self acceptance. 

Self esteem ^s the persons' evaluation of self or how he feels 
about himself, it includes awareness of feelings of personal wrth, 
belief .in one's o^'/n abxlities and competencies, ability to so"! ve prob- 
lems, ability- to exp/rf^ss. one's own preferences, ability to accept 
^minor failures, and development of responsibility and independence. 
Sel^ esteem influences every aspect of keif development including 
academic achievement. 

Ideal self is the "persgn I'd like to be" and represents the s^if 
which the individual aspires to become. It is very similar to Freud's ^ 
ego ideal and involves the ability to describe and set goals ^or the 
person the child wishes to become. High and low real-ideal discre- 
pancies may lead to poqr adjustment. In other words ^ it is important 
to set^ goals for oneself as long as they are reasonable and hot too ^ 
easily or difficultly obtained. ' ' i 

Social self moral is concerned with the self. as it becomes a mo- 
ral being. Mpr^l development is highly related to cognitive develop- 
ment: and includes: knowing the basis for decisions in value judgments, 
soci'ai attitudes, ability to interact with others, interest in the 
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welfare of others, sense of justice,, cooperation, tolerance, lack of 
prejudices, and* ability to see the value in 'mistakes. 

It is not surprising if these ^reas seem highly similar and inter- 
related. Theorists and investigators! have confused the issues of self 
development by failing to adequately define it. On the other hand, the 
aspects of self development are so interrelated that it is difficult 
-to discuss self concept without also attending to self esteem. It must 
be realizea*^that_J:h^ total self is the sum of its individual parts, how- 
ever, to better understand the above aspects of self development indiv- 
iduation has been analyzed as separate entities. \ 

Outcomes for Individuation \ . 

Body Image ' QPsychomotor Outcomes) * * 

Awareness of physical body in space. 
Awareness of body as a separate person. 

Awareness of one's body in relation to other objects within the 
environment. 



Self, Image (Perceptual Outcomes) 
Awareness of self as object. 
Awareness of self as subject. 

Ability'to objectively describe physical self (body size, strength, 
body build, etc.). 

Ability to deal effectively with feedback from others about self 
(mirror image) . 

Self Concept (Cbgnitive Outcomes) V 
Awareness of self as- a separate, individual person. 
^ Awareness of own identity in a social world; 
♦ ^ a. self as object; 
b. self as process. 
VAcceptance of self. 

^ Se'lf Esteem (Affective Outcomes) 

Awareness of feelings of personal worth. 

Belief in own abilities and competencies (spl^f confident) 
\ Ability to solve problems. 

Ability to express own preferences. 

AbJ.lity to accept minor failures. 

Development of responsibility .and independence. 

Ideal Self 

* Awareness, of ideal self - "the me I'd like to be 
Ability tQ describe ideal self, 

TVbility to- set goals for what ^child wishes to becomb. 
SjDcial Self (Moral Outcome s ) 
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Ability to interact witl* othftis> 
Social\attitudes - friendliness to peers. 
Interest in welfare of others. 

Sense of justice, cooperation, tolerance, honesty, lack\of pre- 
judices. 

Ability to see value of mistakes.^ 

Ability to see basis for decisions in value jiadgments^ 
Ability to make vialue judgments. . ' ' 

Ability to dealy gratification. 

. • " 87 ' 
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PERCEPTUAL MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



In the are? of perceptual- motor development there are basically 
three categories of abilities that are relevant to the young child]s 
growth. The first two categories of physical and perceptual abilities 
include abilities that can be found necessary in several areas of per- 
ceptual motor development. The child needs different combinations of 
perceptual and physical ^abilities to develop certaiiT^erceptual motor 
abilities. The third ' category includes the major perceptual motor de- 
velopmental outcomes. ■ ^ 

The first category of perceptual abilities includes those motor 
abilities affected by the child's perception. Specifically they are 
visual acuity, visual attending, visual memory, figure ground percep- 
tion,, perception of constancy, perceptual discrimination, depth per- 
ception, movement perception, body awareness laterality, verticality, 
and directionality. t, i 

The second category includes the physical abilities of balance, 
flexibility, agility, strength, coordination and endurance. 

The actual perceptual motor skills make up the Tast group category 
These are the fine motor skills of finger and manual dexterity; the 
visual-fine skills of coordination of eye-hand movements, precision of 
eye-hand movements and steadiness of these movements; the locomotor ^ 
even and uneven skill'^, nonlocomotor abilities, and finally the produc- 
tion and, reception of projiulsion. ' 

VISUAL PERCEPTUAL ABILITIES . 

Perception is how the individual gets information from his sur- 
roundings. Visual perception is a process of attaching meaning or or- 
der to incoming visual stimuli. The ability to register and process 
the information in the stimulus changes \^ith age. The child develops 
the ability to recognize and integrate visual stimuli in the brain and 
to reconstitute this into the experience of surroundings ob^ct? ac- 
cording to Gibson (1969) . This involves abstraction of differential 
properties of stimuli, filtering out of irrelevant variables of stim- 
' ulation, and selective attention of the kind described as exploratory 
activity of the sense organs. Children perceive the environment m a 
certain way and generally in accord with a perceptual pattern. Percep- 
tion is active; it focuses on selected stimuli r.and rejects the rest. 
Following are three kinds of developmental perceptual learning that 

occur : ■ ' j • n • 

1. Preference for various colors, shapes, textures and illumina- 
tions shift. ^, J ^ a.- 

2. Detection of distinctive features - or the detection ot dit- 
ferences, objects,, pictures, colors, textures, and positions. 

'3. Development of constant error - the shift m slight under- 
estimation to a greater overesfcimation of size at a distance. 

The child's visual perception is well developed at birth, and it 
proceeds rapidly in its further development. According to Ling (1942) 
the human infant can sustain visual fixation on a stationary target 
within a few hours after birth, and within a few weeks can pursue a 
simple moving target with his eyes (McGinnis, 1930). 

By the age of five years a number of separate visual perceptual 
activities emerge, vJhich remain relatively stable through adulthood 
(Smith and Smith, 1966). The following visual perceptual abilities 
^ 103 ~ - ■ 
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combine to enable the child to visually perceive his words; 
visual acuity -* the ability to se^, e.g., 20/20 vision. 
visual attending - the ability to direct and sustain attention 
to visual stimuli. ^ 

visual memory - the ability to retain visual image for a period 
of lyime. 

^ perceptual discrimination - ability to recognize likenesses and 

"^differences between objects, forms or pi<:tures. 
perceptual constancy - includes those permanent attributes of 
color, location, —elements of form such as object, shape and size, 
Various^ahvironmental conditions such 'as elimination, viewing 
angle /distance,, and position effect perceptual constancy. 
f iqurfe-ground discrimination - the abili^ty to recognize- patterns 
as figures against a background. Part-whole perception and visual 
closure are functions of figure-ground discrimination. 
depth^perception - function of binocular yision and textural dif- 
ferences (and not as in distance^ visioS* which is the result of 
differeing spatial relationships) ; 

' movement., perception - perception of movement of person himself , 
or something external to. the person, • 

laterality - awarenisss of right and left in one's own body. 
verticality. - postural adjustments such as sitting, standing, re- 
clining, bending and walking. - * 
di rect ional ity - the projection of concepts of laterality into 
space. ; : ^ 

body awareness *- awareness of body as a whole or mass in relation- 
ship to specific objects in the environment. ^ 

Visual Acuity 

Eichorn (1963) in reviewing normative data on visual acuity dis- 
cusses the difficulties in obtaining valiid data. Following is a table 
of the longitudinal data she combined from several studies of visual 
acuity. This provides an approximation of the developmental trend in 
acuity.. These included measuring non-verbal infants, differences in 
techniques in measuring acuity and nonrandom samples. This causes slight 
discrepancies in the longitudinal data. 

Development of Visual Acuity / 

•> 

Age • Source of Data 

Schwarting Allen Gorman Keeney* Geaeil Slatai§)e,r* 

et al. et. al. 

Newborn 20/350- 

20/450 ... f •■ - 

4 months .20/235- .■ . ; T. . ......... 

20/335 

6 months .20/400 ' 

9 months : 20/235 

1 year 20/200 '.; 20/200., 20/140 est.: 

2 years 20/100 20/40 20/48, 

3 years 20/50 20/40 20/30 20/42, 

20/50 ■ - 

4 years. 20/20 20/40, 
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beveiopment of Visual Acuity (cont'd.) 



Age 



'\ Source of Date 

Schwarting Allen ' "Gorman 

,et. al. 



Kenney^ 



5 years- ' 20/30, 

20/35 

6 years < 



Gesell 
et al. 

»20/25-.. 

20/30 



Slataper* 

••20/ 33 • • • • 
20/27i. 



•7 vears ****!*!!!!!!*.... «... • . • 20/20 20/26 . 

; ysa^s ......20/24. 

tll^,l ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. "20/23. 

y years • • 20/22 

10 years..-.., ..^ i •• 20/22. 

11-13 yrs.,, t • 20/20. 

14-15 yrs 

16-18 yrs , 20/18, 

19-54 yrs , • ..20/18, 



*Data from these two studies have been converted to the 20-ft. nota- 
tion. Eichorn, 19.63. . ' 

From this table Eichorn notes that acmity is most rapid during the . 
first two years, but not all of it can be accounted- for at the retinal^ 
level. A marked increase in acui€y occurs in the second year. Variables 
af tecting this include differentiation of the macula at aliptit four 
months; enlargement of the pupil at about one year and continuous ma- 
turation of the cortex throughout inf.ancy. \. 1- 
Children should be carefully evaluated for visual acuity so as to dia- 
gnose problems as,straismus (faulty muscle coordination, e.g., crossea 
:eyes or squinting) , nystagums (rapid involuntary movement of the eye- 
ball) , amblyopia (dimness of vision due- to disuse of the weak^eye from 
J.mproper /muscle balance) or more common types of myopia, hyperopia, 
and astigmatism. , , 
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^ Visual Attending 

' ^ s:} 

« » • 

Visual attention refers to the ability to direct and sustain 
attention to visual stimuli. It is a process which allows the^hild 
to screen out. the influence of certain extraneous stimuli while bring- 
ing the effects of other stimuli into clearer focus. Attention is 
actij[ally preparation for perception or a 'psychological selectivity 
which allows a child to select - or consciously react to - .only those 
stimuli that are related to present needs (Rush,* 1963). ,/ 

Visual attending includes the developmental base of fixating, 
focusing, visual pursuit and scanning eye abilities. 

Fixating refers to attending to a selected object versus staring, 
vacantly and without obvious preference at large massesVv^ 

Focusing is actually ^inspecting >the environment by shifting the 
gaze, rather than just fixation on an object. For example, interpret- 
ing the symbol code (letters of the alphabet) of reading depends on 
the learner's ability to ^ccus on a particular visual stimuli* quick- 
ly without distorting or changing the structure of that perception. 

Visual pursuit is the following or tracking of an object vjith 
the eyes. Focusing and visual pursuit combined are also known as 
scanning. Scanning is eye movements that systematically examine var- 
ious aspects of motionless objects within the visual field prior to 
figure-ground discrimination, and to detect and follow motion or mpye- 
ment. ^ 

Gibson (1966) species three types of scanning tasks: (1) the 
natural zigzag eye movements that occur as the child surveys his na- 
tural environment (focusing) ; (2) visual pursuit or tracking of mov- 
ing objects; and (3) the learned, systematic scanning which is re- 
quired. . 

Early attending responses and orienting reactipns provide the 
infant with his first sources of information about the world (Gibson, 
1963). These reactions represent organized patterns of acton which 
serve to select information on some adaptive basis around which future 
abstractions of environmental invariance must take place. Thus, the 
attending reactions of infants have been suggested to be yiecessary 
precursors of adult perceptual-cognitive abilities. 

Research on attending abilities of the very .young child suggest 
that the/ most prolonged periods of attention are likely to be elicited 
by reasonably complex stimuli and stimuli to which the infant has 
not been previously exposed (Fantz, R.L., 1961, 1963, 1967). 

Further infants were likely to elicit longer fixations when pre- 
sented drawings of the human face than designs (Kagan, 1967; Lewis, 
et. al., 1966). The following variables have been identified as be- 
ing significant when a child is faced with competing stimulus patterns 
(Hilgard, 1962): object of the greatest size; object with the strong- 
est, intensity; object most frequently repeated; object with most vivid 
contour, contrast or color. Change of the object's state also attracts 
attention, as well is novelty or that which' is socially suggested.^ 
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visual Memory . ^ ~ 

Short terrfK visual memory is the ability to retain a visual image 
for a short period of time. It may also be thought of as the ability 
to hold visual data in conscilDusness while scanning. The retina (a 
patch of neural tissue) most probably serves as a short-term memory. 
There is some agreement (Atkinson & Shiffria, 1967; Postman^ 1964; 
Sperling/ 1968; Waugh and Normap, 1965) that short term memory is 
short-term not becau^se its neurons "remember" poorly but because every 
new stiirtulus overwjra^tes the previous visual image or at least pushes 
.•it away from^ the^forb of memory. 

Long^tentTmemory refers to stored visual information from past 
experiences. For example, long-term visual memory might contain the 
information necessary to recognize a particular face as familiar, even 
if no association can be made with it. 'A preschool child may recognize 
letters as familiar but not be able to Viame them. 

Without appropriate visual memory^ perceptual constancy cannot 
be achieved because the child vill be unable to develop those inter7 
nalized, persistent schemata essential to visual discrimination and 
identification. ^' * . * - 

. Visual memory is typically measured by showing the child a sequence 
of figures and then is asked to put corresponding chips of figures in 
the same order. In this sense it is the child's ability to reproduce 
sequences of nonmeaningful 1 figures from memory.* 

Information regarding 1 the Developmental aspect of visual memory 
is all but nonexistent in the literature." Many of the tests for measur- 
ing visual memory also tap other skills such as verbal mediation or 
eye-hand coordination therefore 'confounding results. 
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Berceptual Constancy - . 

Constancy is the maintenance of physical properties of an object, 
figure, or form. The physical properties consist of color, and the 
form elements of shape and size. • ^ 

Constancy is the ability ^to bfe able to recogni7<» shape in var- 
ious si^es, shading, textures, and positions in spac^. T^his is the 
ability to perceive that an object has physical properties like shape, 
size, and pos:>tion which, do not vary in spite of the impression that 
they sometimes* give because of distance, r.ngle or light. For example, 
a car is 'perceived as the ^ame 'size whether beside one or a half-^mile 
away. Color cari be perceived as the same?* whether in bright sunlight 
or a dull room., A child with 3iff'v*^ulty in this area may be unable 
to recognize a known Word in ^ ^ . . 3xt if it is presented in another 
''form:;, color of ^ size. Envir.onm ' auditions that effect constancy 
include illumination,., viewing angle, distance and position. 

Perceptual constancy enables the child clear up ambiguous sit- 
uations and helps determine what one sees'. It also assists in correct- 
ing perceptu~al distortions. When a child can't maintain a discrimina- 
tion between -figures such as "24" and "42" or "p" or "q" or three di- 
mensional, objects he has a constancy aelay. Constancy is learned skill 
that increases in terms of its accuracy as additional attributes of 
an object are added to the child's previous experiences. In a study, 
by Gibson and Gibson (19 ) when children were asked to make an iden- 
tifying response to variations of a standard, children (6 to 8 years) 
made 46 per cent errors^ older children (8-1/2 to 11 years) made 21 ^ 
per cent and adults made only 11 per cent errors'. The specif icity| 
the identifying response is. less than^ the younger the subject. . ^ 

Size . Size constancy is the perception of , the permanent or in- 
variant sizes of an object at different distances from one. Accord- 
ing to Thurstone (1944) and Roff (1553) perceptual flexibility has 
to do with form relationships. It is the ability to locate pictures 
that are.-^the./same size when presented together with pictures of ' sev- 
eral different sizes. td: see similarities in different situations. 

Shape . Shape constancy is seeing(y the form or shape of an object 
as permanent and invariant in spite pf changes in the tilt or orien- 
tation of the figure. Soon after birth, differences of complexity of 
contour and shape are responded tol There is no age difference found 
in subjects from kindergarten to college in matching either identical 
shapes .or different shapes by size. It appears then that shape dis- 
crimination appears soon. after birth and improves rapidly. The early 
discrimination of the neonate is imcomplete to the extent that he may 
focus on only one point of a tirangle. 

Color . Col(M|* constancy is seeing the object as , the same color 
in spite of changes in illumination. 
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Conditions of Constancy , ,Two^ conditions of constancy that are 
particularly relevant to the young child's perceptual development are 
position of the object and distance' of the object. 

Ordinarly, a shape is considered to be upright when it is in its 
usual, or familiar, position in space,, however, Braine (1973) has.^ 
found that young children consistently make judgments of unfamiliar 
geometric shapes to be upright in one orientation and disoriented whe 
turned 180** 0^.190**. She suggests that chij^dren's judgments are de- 
rived from mechanisms underlying perception of the. shape, in particu- 
lar from the directiorial processing of the parts of 'the shape. Hence, 
when young children, copy a rotated shape they will change it to the 
upright position. (jThese children may still have a tendency to be 
guided by cuds upright in the bottom part of the figure O ^* - 

Between the ages of five and, six there is a sudden increase in 
importance of form orientation. That is, usually by the age of six., 
a child can identify the horizontal relations of "d" and "p", "a" 
and "k", and "p" and "b" although they may still have right-left con- 
fusions until the age of seven and a half; with "b" and "d" and "p" . 
and "a". ^ ^ 

Some two-dimensional elements that create an impression of dis- 
tance are: f — ir- 
relative size - the largest of two or more, objects tends to be 
seen^as closer; . , 
interposition - an object that partially covers another is seen 
as. closer; , ^ 
texture - density gradiant - provides apparent difference in 
^ size and spacing of near and far objects. - . 
Relative motion plays a Vole in distance judgments in that*' when an 
individual -mo_yes , near objects appear to move more than further ob- 
jects. • * 
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Figure-Ground 



The basic organization of visual perception appears to be fig- 
ure and ground so that we recognize patterns as figures against a 
background whether or not the patterns are familiar. \ 

From an organizational point of view, a visually perceived "whole\" 
consists of a f i(^ure (that part of the total pattern most clearly 
perceived at a given moment) and the ground (the remainder of the 
perceptual field or the context) . 

According to Thurstone (1944) perceptual selection is being able 
to perceive shape against complex grounds. To understand 'the meaning 
of figure-ground perception and its importance, it is necessary to 
remember that we perceive most clearly those things to. which we turn 
our attenition. The brain is so organized that it can select a limited 
number of stimuli from a large mass of incoming stimuli. For example, 
we may hear cars outside, people in the hall., persons talking in the 
room and yet give our attention to an interesting 'speaker. From a 
visual standpoint, one may go into a room filled with many objects 
and persons, yet be cohsciou's of only oi\e or a few. Any object can- 
not^>be accurately perceived unless it is perceived in relation to 
its Background. The child bouncing the ball cannot do so unless he 
can perceive where the ball hits the ground in relation to his body. 
A child with difficulty in this area may app4ar to be inattentive 
and disorganized because his attention" tends to jump to any stimuli 
that^ comes to him. 

Vrtien perceiving- form, we -know that infants perceive a globular 
form-a ,fuzzy perception of objects, without understanding the relation- 
ship of\the parts. This perception , develops until the infant per- 
ceives ah integrated form - a perception of the whole, with th6 under- 
standing of the relationship of the parts. 

Part whole . Involved in figure-ground discrimination is part- 
whole perception. Parts of a situation (or whole) tend to be perceiv- 
ed as belonging to a whole and the manner in which the whole gestalt 
is perceived will influence , the perceived meaning of the parts. In 
a series of studies Elkind has attempted to identify the developmental 
aspects' of part-whole perceptions. 

One study in particular found age-related ch^^nges in children's 
perceptions of part-whole figures, such as "a man made out of fruit." 
The results indicated that 4-5 year olds usually saw only parts, 5-6 
year olds saw only wholes, and 6-7 year olds saw part-whole combina- 
tion's (Elkind, et. al , 1964). 

s 

Visual closure . Visual closure allows the child to perceive a 
part of an object Tinadequate or incomplete sensory data) and to fill 
in the missing parts so that the object is perceived as complete. 
Adequate visual closure implies an ability to .anticipate and supply 
missing visual elements by utilizing contextual clues. Measures of 
closure include the ability to locate a simple figure embedded in a 
more complex one (flexibility of closure) , and the ability ot identify 
a familiar but incomplete object (speed of closure). Developmentally , 
the fewer clues the child needs for verbal identification the more 
developed is his visual closure. 

By ages four and five, children have no trouble in tracing over- 
lapping figures. Up to the age of six, they may not recognize pictures 
presented singly but in the form of dashed contours, and the child 
will probably be seven before he can perceive pictures made of dashes 
\^ and superimposed. 117 
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Perceptual Discrimination 

Perceptual discriminations is the ability to recognize the like- 
nesses and differences between pictures or objects. 

. To perceive form at all, an individual needs* to perform the fol- 
lowing basic perceptual tasks: a) eye movement, b) detection of form, 
which merges alsd with such concepts as brightness, c) discrimination, 
which is limited by visual acuity, and d). scaling, a more complex task 
than discrimination but basically related. Scaling relies on percep- 
tion of similarity, complexity,, meaningfulness , and other dimensions. 

Once form is perceived, it is put into the mind by first, the 
recognition and identification of the form, then, the imaginative con- 
struction of the form, and finally by association of the form with 
things that the form was not intended. These ^last two are'affected 
by the. individual' s past experiences and the stimulus variables of 
the form. Children learn to identify familiar 3 dimensional objects 
first, then the differences between them and later 2 dimensional ob- 

Factors of concepts of shape, color, number, arrangement, and 
size are involved in -this discrimination process (Thurstone , 1944), 
Gibson, (1963) describes this skill as detection of distinctive fea- 
tures. It is learning to detect differences, discovering ways m which 
each figure is unique, or dif f erentr from other members of the set. 

In terms of reversals of figui/es if a child can't tell the dif- 
ference between p and ^, it's a discrimination problem, however,' if 
he can tell the difference but can' t maintain it, it's a constancy 
delay. 

Infants show,marked changes in visual preferences during the 
early months of life, especially when different patterns are -.shown 
to them. Kagan (1967) suggests that objects of intermediate cpmplexity 
and intermediate brightness are preferred to objects that are ex-^ 
tremely complex in design, or are too bright, 0£^ ate not sufficiently 
illuminated. Children show a preference for color over form between 
the ages of 3 and 6 and a ^preference for form in children over 6 years 
6f age (Brian and Goodenough, 1929; Corah, 1964, Suchman & TraKasso, 
1966). Berich (1970) demonstrated that children prefer form over colors 
and borders. ' . 
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Depth Perception 



Depth perception is the fusion in the brain of slightly unlike 
images of the eyes* The* perception of an object in the right eye is 
s^en at a somewhat different angle than the perception of the object 



in the left eye* , r 

I At six months depth perception is evident when child is able to 
crawl, (Wal, 1961; Gibson, 1960) , /not willing to walk over a "visual 
cl'iff" formed by clear glass that was an extension of a high table* 
Frjom investigations with the very young child to adulthood it becomes 
apparent that judgments concerning the relative placement of objects 
wi^thin the distant space field are relatively independent of those in- 
volvirfg depth (the relative closeness of two or more objects to the 
observer). Depth perception then is how one sees three-dimensional space. 
According to Baird (1963) , the differentiation seems to occur during 
late infancy and early childhood. Smith (1965) noted that nursery s.chool 
children seem dependent on perception of depth rather than distance 
•in their play activity in that the sizes of nearby objects are judged 
in terms of the child's manipulative capacities, while distances im- 
mediately adjacent to the child are scaled in units corresponding to 
his movements, such as two steps away. * : 

According to Gibson (1963) solid objects which possess depth at / 
their edges are discriminated at an early age than two-dimensional pic-- ^ 
tures or line drawings. This is because the solid objects possess more 
attributes by which the child can identify the object from another. 
Therefore Gibson suggests that what is learned is isolation, from back- 
ground or differentiation rather than associative meaning for depth. 
A two dimensional element that creates a depth illusion is linear per- 
spective - the greater the convergence of lines, the greater the im- 
pression of depth. ' . ^ ; 

Movement Perception 

^ , » » , 

There are many forms of perception of movement. The two main cl^ss- 
\ es are the experiences of the movement of the person himself and move- 
. ment,. of something external to the person. To .produce the visual exper- 
/ ience ^of movement, some kind of spatial change in the retinal image 
^ had to be produced in time. Temporal ^sequences of events have to oc- 
cur oiPthe retina. The two major types of movement external to the per- 
son "are movement of perceived objects in motion and perception of ap- 
parent movement without targe t^ displacement. 

Physical factors such as intensity, position, and timing substi- \ 
tute for the usual displacement in apparent movement (Gibson, 1969; 
Kidd and RLvoire, 1966; and Wohlwill, 1963). '.Although visual movement 
perception has been studied in its developed state, little information 
exists as to the developmental sequence of movement perception. .Most 
studies showed that with increasing age the temporal range of apparent 
movement between perceived simultaneity and perceived succe«,sioh de- 
creased. One investigator, Pollack (1966) fqund^- temporal range of 
Apparent movepient decreasing from 6 years .of age to 9 years and then 
increasing up to age 11. At birth perception of movement when ^mo re than ^ 
one object is present is not adequate. Child is • unable to coordinate 
motor effects when attempting to deal with rapid movement in his space 
field. By six months of age the child begins to form judgements of speed. 

According to many inveal-.igators (e»g. Piaget, 1969; Zapparoli and 
Reatto/ 1969; Fairbank, 1969; Forgus , 1966), the processes involved 
in the perception of .apparent movement are "^related to the larger prob- 
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lem of perceptual organization. It is quite likely that the variables 
affecting perceptual organization also influence the perception of ap- 
parent movement. Rock and Ebenholtz (1962) andf Vernon (1952) state 
that past experience, learning, and set influence the perception of 
apparent movement. Segal and Barr (1969) , however,, found that cogni- ■ 
tive style was most influential. With regard to attentional factors, 

.Lewis and Baumel (1970.) found color was a significant stimulus dimen- 

'siori with 3- and 4-year-olds. 

Laterality ^ 

Laterality is defined as the awareness, or perception, an indi- 
vidual has or right and left gradients within his 'bp~dy.. The right and 
left sides of our bodies are two independent systems. All nerve systems 
innervating the left side of the body, for example, are distinct, go- 
ing- through the spinal cord, crossing into the brain stem,, and enter- 
ing the right hemisphere of the cortex. Laterality, therefore, is 
learned by experimenting with both sides of the body, by observing the 
differences between these movements, and then by comparing these dif- 
ferences in sensory impressions. Thus certain qualities of movement 
are ascribed to the left side of the body and certain qualities ascribed 
to the right side of the body. 

The development of laterality help^ the child to keep things stra- 
ight in the world around him. (The only directions an individual has 
are based on relation of objects to his own body) . Laterality develops 
primarily out of balance. A child learns his left and right by inner- 
vating one side of his body against the other, and executing the ap- 
' propriate follow-up movement so that he does not lose balance . 

Problems in laterality may arrest a child's further development. 
There are two important stages at which a\ child's development? can stop.. 
The first of these stages is revealed in ^ ' 

1) the bilaterally symmetrical child. This child's movements and 
responses are organized so that both sides of the body are per- 

, ' forming the same act at the same time. Here the child s motor 

■ - development reveals no concept of laterality. Motor responses 

are generally imitated with both i^ides of the body. 
The second stage at which a child' s development of laterality may stop 

is in the ..' , ^ i_ ^ ,i 

2) unilateral child. This child, unlike the former, becomes al- 

• most completely one-sided, in every activity, he merely drags 
along the other side. When this child is required to perform 
bilaterally, one side usually leads the other, without any real 
* cooperative effort of both sides in the activity. 
It is important to note that while both, of these stages are appropriate 
in a-^normal' developmental sequence, a child's development may be ar- 
' rested in either stage and thus affect later perceptions of objects 
in relation to self arid ekch other. 
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Verticality \ / , * ^ 

This perception of the upright is a necessary development . in the 
child, as he continually depends on his pcstura as he relates his body 
to his environment. Through posture, the child maintains a constant 
orientation to the, earth's surface and to tae environment which sur- 
ro^inds him. 

Good p .^sture is important for proper functioning. of^theJDjo,dy_jaad. 
contributes to good appearance. Proper alignment of the body parts 
promotes efficiency of movement and endurance. The person with good 
posture who moves gracefully projects poise, confidence and dignity. 
Frpin the mechanical standpoint, with good posture, the bones and joints 
are in position to take the stress of weight and movement ai^d the mus- 
culature is firmly balanced xn order to hold body organs in place. With 
poor posture, the bpnes are out of line and the muscles and ligaments 
take undue strain, and even pain. In some instances, poor posture af- 
fects the position and function of organs, specifically those in the 
abdominal regions. Habitual faulty posture means being in a position 
of poor alignment continuously, or at least *most of the time. The re- 
^.ult is^an^adaptive stretching or shortening of muscles. To sit erect, 
but also at ease, the type and size of chair must be suited to the in- 
dividual. Sitting slumped puts a strain on many parts of the bpdy, 
particularly the back. Sitting up straight overarches the low back. 

Constant sitting in school desks means lack of specific exercises to 
loosen joints, to contract muscles and to stretch the Hody, which causes 
the body to get in bad shape,, A common posture harmful to health is 
when the neck end head are sloped forward, and the shoulders rounded:* 
The upper back thus curves out when the lower back curves in. This 
pvor-tilts the pelvis, and affects hip joints and leg movements . 

A chair satisfies postural requirements v/hen the child is able 
to sit' against the backrest and the height of the seat is the same 
as the shod-lower-le^. When children sit on chairs that are too low, 
there is a tendency for them to^slouch; i.e. to adopt bad postural ha- 
bits. When chairs are too high, children are forced to "perch" on the 
front of the seat, to sacrifice .comfort of the backrest. The differ- 
ences between short and tall children necessitates chairs and tables 
of more then one .size. Otherwise, postural needs of these children are 
being ignored, \ 

Posture also provides for safety. If a child cannot maintain his 
relationship to his center of gravity and to the earth's surface, then 
he is not in a position to move or respond quickly and efficiently. 
The postural mechanism exerts dominance over our behavior, as exempli- 
fied when trying to "let" oneself fall. It becomes almost impossible 
to consciously lose balance and thereby fall on one's face. 

One must not use adult posture as the criterion of normality for 
posture in children. Children at different ages have a posture which 
is typical of 'that age and which is normal for them. ^Posture has a na- 
tural history which must be recognized. 

Flat Feet - Foot posture varies with age. When any child begins 
walking, he does so upon feet that appear flat, partly because 
irhere is a true f latness of the- ^medial longi-tudinai .arch- and part- 
ly because the arch is filled in by a^ fat pad which inevitably 
disappears. Over the next four or five years, the majority, of 
children develop a medial Idngitudinal arch, but there are approx- 
imately 15% who remain flat-footed throughout life.. Those people 
who remain flat-footed seldom^ have trouble resulting from the 
planus shape of their feet. 

Bow Legs - It is a posture characteristic at a certain age; cominon 
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. from ...the beginijing stages of walking to the age of 2-1/2 years; 
and seldom requires treatment. , . 

Knock Knrees - Again, a si-^^uation in which there is a characteristic 
posture at a certain age; a high proportion f the population be- 
. tween the ages of 2-1/2 and 7 years have knock-knee deformity. 
In-Toed Gait - An , in-toed gait in. children may have one or more 
of three anatomi,dal causes: (a) inset hips (hips v;hich have in- 
ternal rotation in excess of the range cf external rotation; com^ 
mon betweep^€he ages of 4 to 12 years).; (b) internal torsj.on of 
the tibias whirh is ^commonly present fiom the age of walking %o 
2-1/2 years; and, (c) metatarsus adductus, coramor -y present from 
birth to the age of 5 years. The^se th^ree conditions are all pos- 
tures at a certain age, and all have a very strong iiendency to 
_„_^J.mpro^e and porrect themselves. . " 

P'Donnell (1969 distinguishes bet^^en static j-osture (posture \-hile 
remaining in one position) and dynamic posture (posture ^vh'^^i movinc,) ^ 
believing that more emphasis ' should fca placed on the latter than on 
the former (as is traditionally done) . Ho further notes that childrsn 
should be taught ways of :."nproving their dyuamxc poJture, mcjch in th'e 
way skiers are taught. Mailing the center cf gr^JvLty closer to the base 
support, enlarging the base cr£. support ^ z.nd using limbs c.nd utensils 
to compensate for the shifting corit^r of gravity are all ways 'to im- 
prove dynamic posture. ^ • ^ , , 
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Directionality 

Directionality is the perceptual projection of directional con- 
cepts (i.e., left-right, up-down, and bef ore-behind) into external 
. space. Only through such projection can outside objects come to have 
spatial dimensions or .relationships . 

Piaget and Gesell discuss the developmental sequence of direct- 
ionality in terms of: 

1) "egocenti^ic localization" where objects are seen in relation 
to self - subjective space; and 

2) "objective localization" where objects are seen in relation 
to each other without self - objective space 

An intermediate step in transferring laterality to directiona- 
lity is supplied by eye and its kinesthetic information. A child must 
be able to control his eye with accuracy and knowing where his eye 
is pointed. A. great deal of information about space and the location 
of objects in space comes to us through our eyes._. 

In a similar manner, the child learns "up - down" by transferring 
"up - down" in own body to up - down into outside space. 

Thus, observations of relationships between objects in space 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, luntil these coordinates (later- 
ality, verticality) are clearly established within the body. The 
development of directionality should be looked at in terms of the 
ontogenetic gradients provided earlier for laterality and verticality. 

Body Awareness (Body Image) \ 

This is the concept that an individual has' of his own body as a 
result of subjective experiences with his own body and how he organ- 
izes them. According to Cratty (1970) some view body image as more 
^of a global concept encompassing all the movement capacities as wetLl 
as sensory impressions created by these movements. Others view body 
image merely as a score on a given test. Benton ^1959) refers to 
three elements which are necessary to the formation of body awareness, 
•beginning in early infancy: the integration of .'Sensory mf ormariop, 
learning; and symbolic representation. Impairment in any one of tnese 
three elements can be expected to produce a la^ in the development 

of body awareness. ^ u i 

Anthony (1971) further differentiates the development of body 
image. He suggests that because feeding is the infant's P^^^ary act- 
ivity, the mouth is the first center o^^ perception, followed by pe 
eyes,, ears, and hands. On^e the infant can coordinate these various 
body parts, he then begins to explore the rest of his body and fur- 
ther develop his body awareness. ^ 

There is li^ttle doubt of the general acceptance of the conpept 
that each individual does develop an. image of his body. How this can 
be measured is an entirely different issue. There is some controversy 
over the best way to determine a child's body image. I ^ 

Some measure it by having the child draw the human figure. Any 
distortion of- details omission of parts, variations in size, dif- 
ferences in emphases, are thought to reflect a state of confusion m 
body image of drawer. This is a very subjective measurement. ; ^ 

Another method of measuring i?ody image consisted of requoiring 
the child to verbally label body parts or to identify ^^em by^point- 
' ing. Thus any inaccuracies in labeling or pointing is attributed to 
body image distortion. 

Er|c 0 012 6 



Kephart (19&0) suggests behavioral criteria by which a child 
with body image problems can be detected. 

1) A child who selects a space pn the floor that is too small 
for the task defined (or vice versa) indicates an imperfect 
awareness of the space occupied by his body in various posi- 
tions . 

2) In activities which require children to move various parts 
of the body upon command, a child with body image problems 
may not be able to move one arm without moving the other arm. 

3) A long hesitation before the child moves a designated part 
also may he indicative of problems. 

There are generally thought to be four broad categories of body 
image distortion. These include: 

1. Feelings of the loss of body boundaries which involve a sense 
of blurring of the demarcation line between one's own body 
and that which is outside one's body. 

2. Sensations of depersonalization which revolve about a percep- 
tion of one's body as strange or alien. 

3. Attributing to one's body of unrealistic qualities and .ex- 
tra parts. 

4. Confusion regarding the distinction between right and left 
sides of the body (related to laterality) . 
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PHYSICAL ABILITIES 



Many physiological and anatomical factors limit an individual's 
ability to perform perceptual-motor tasks For exairtple,, a childvs 
ability to pedal a bicycle depends on many ^ factors , including the 
utilization of foprce (the contractile strength of various muscles) , 
maintenance of sJfficient speed (governed by the mass of the limbs 
and the strength)/, being able to balance the bicycle (a function of 
the vestibular mechanisms of the inner eaij) , and the interaction of 
all perceptual systems, / 

A child's individual motor performance is therefore based in 
part on the abiltLty to cultivate arid deal with the following individual 
physical abilitiies: • ' ' ' 

Strength - the capacity to exert muscular force. 
Flexibility - the range Qf , motion at a particular joint or com- 
bination of joints. ^ 

Balance r the ability to maintain the body in equilibrium re- 
lative to aravity; ^ 

Agility - :he ability to move the body or its parts through space 
while chanjing directions quickly and accurately. ^ 
Endurance - the ab- lity of the body to work against a moderate 
resistance 'over a period of time. 

In addition to these fundamental physical abilities, several 
other characteristics such as speed, power, coordinatiot* and syncrony 
are i^mportant 'to the more mature perceptual-motor skills'. 

-^ Strength— — 

Strength may be defined as the amount of force that can be ex- 
erted by a singjle muscle or a group of muscles in one single maximum 
effort* Strength is influenced by the size of the muscle, is specific 
to the muscle or muscle group, and can only be increased if the mus- 
cles are required to perform ,a greater amount of work than usual. 
Strength can apoly to specific muscle groups, as in gripping, or to 
the whole body ks in running or lifting weight. JI± is also a critical 
component in pushing, carrying, kicking, throwj 
ing and such exercises as sit-ups and push-ups. 

Strength ia fundamental to movement for it 
exert variable and appropriate* amounts of force 
formance demand.! The child must have an adequate degree of muscular 
strength to move^the bony levers of the skeleton in the desired dir- 
ections. Several Idiffersnt forms of strength have been identified. 
Static strength my be thought of as the ability to exert force (pounds 
of pressure) against an immovable object. Dynamic strength or power 
is force applied through a range' of motion in a controlled manner. 
Ballistic, or explosive strength, is the ability to propel a relative- 
ly heavy object. 

The infant utilizes force or strength to learn which objects 
are moveable. The earliest manifestations of strength are when the 
infant moves in rarvdom land diffuse ways. The first defineable pat- 
tern of muscular strength and alignment is probably the tonic-neck- 
reflex. This reflex \is observed when the head and neck are turned, 
the rest of the body\ moving in a precise and repeatable manner. The 
head must evantually Wove independently, if the eyes are to serve 
the purpose of guidance through space. As the neck muscles strengthen 
and the child can gradually ^ustain the head in elevation for a per- 
iod of time, the headend neck will resist the tonic-neck-reflex in-, 
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clination and hold to a centering task. 

Strength is perhaps the most fundamental pf the physical abili- 
ties, for within the first year of life, the infant rises to a stand- 
ing position -and has thus overcome the limitation of gravity. Muscles 
hold the child's'* frame erect, and by stretching ^nd contracting en- 
able the child to move thau frame in the desired direction at the 
appropriate speed. Muscular strength continues to develop throughout 
childhood, with almost no differences between boys and girls of the 
same body size and build until pubescence (Cprbin, 1973). 
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Flexibility 

> 

Flexibility 'may be defined as the range. of motion present at 
a given joint* It also refers to the ability to move parts of the 
body in relation, to each other with a r=ixim .in range of extension 
and fl^exiqn. Flexibility is implicit xn such things as bending (con- 
tracting and flexing one or more body parts)' and stretching (extend- 
ing and" expanding one or mpre body parts) and ma^ be observed in ^a ^ 
child's play as reaching, twisting, turning^ leaning, squatting, ' 
weaving betweeri the bars of the jungle gyni, turning on the parallels; 
bars, skinning the cat (turning over while suspended from the rings 
or bars) , etc. - . ^ . ' 

Flexibility is specific .to certain body regions. It should be 
noted that flexibility tends to diminish with age,^^but that this 
diminution is not necessarily the result of a limitation imposed by 
increasing strength. ^ Flexibility appears to be. the only physical 
ability which diminishes with age during the growing years (Frostig, 
1969) r According to Barsch (1968), flexibility tests of young child- 
ren have' been neglected in practically . all studies of tho psycho- 
motor dimension and the present review of literature generally veri- 
fies this lack of information about childhood flexibility ^-^^ 

^ Flexibility ipay be increased through moderate progressive stretch- 
ing/which must be systematically undertaken because flexibility is 
specific to each joint in the body. Attempts to increase flexibility . 
should emphasize the maximum ex-tension of movement in the joints and 
stretching the muscles. Flexibility is an important factor in effi- 
, cient movement and in the safety with which one may engage in a var- 
iety of spoirting and play activities. 

Balance * ^ 

Balance involves the ability of an individual to maintain equili- 
brium relative to gravity. It is the , state of stability produced by 
an equal distribution of weight on each sidt^ of a vertical axis, and 
is iT'st often affected by altering the location of the center of -^ra- 

Yity_reJ^ativ.e_tp_the Jbas.e of .support. The center rof gravity is g^^^n- 

erally located within the region of the midpoint between the hips, 
and the body will be squarely over the supporting base. The base of ^ 
support may be defined by the position of the body pa^ts in contact 
with the surface (generally the two feet) and the area between those 
contacting parts. If t|ie_vertical axis or Jine of gravity falls near 
the-^ center ^oj^^the braise, of support then the ^^ody will be in balance..* 
^TbeHfnaintenance of good balance depends upon the interaction 
* of the following three primary systems: 

1. muscular feedback from the postural muscles (proprioceptive 
feedback) . 

,2. information from the visual system which aids the child in ' 
locating his or her body in space. 
3. informatioa from the labyrinthian (inner ear) mechanisms. 
The basic physiological development 'of these three systems is rela- 
tively mature in the young child. Hov;ever it takes a great deal of 
experience for the child to be able to "utilize" the information a- 
vailable from these systems. It is interesting to note, howeyer, 
that the labyrinthine or vestibular, organs are not fully developed 
until about age two or three. This is probably why motion sickness 
is rarely observed in infants under two years of age. The balance 
mechanisms, along with vision, tactile information, and data from 
^ ' . • 140 • s ' 
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the proprioceptors, enable the child to perceive the body's orien- 
tation in space. The visual mechanism is especially important in 
lessening the effects of vertigo allowing visual focusing on the 
point surrounding the spinning activity* 

Balance is not a constant factor, but an eyerchangmg component 
of total body movement and is affected by the changes in the locat- 
ion of the center of gravity relative to the base of support and by 
gravity. The following forms of balance have been identified: 

static balance - the child must balance upon a stable base of 

support (I.e. standing on tip-toes )\ The ear- 
liest form of balance is the ability of the 
. child to sit up and then to maintain an up- 
right posture while standing, 
dynamic balance-the child must maintain a position on a moving 

surface or while the body is moving. This oc- 
curs when the legs are moved in any direction 
causing locomotion, or in sucl^ activitie-o as 
wa].king on a balance beam,, hopping, etc. 
object balance - the .child must give minimal support to somc- 
. thing without letting it fallV such as bal- 
ancing a stick or ball on the [finger. 
The child's ability to balance should develop as the result of 
a variety of experiences. However in children with severe problems, 
Cratty (19 ) sugge^r that balance will not improve with out spec- 
ific experience or ictice. The ability to balanre is extremely 
important to all children because it underlies almost all complex 
motor skills, such as throwing, running, skipping and catching. The 
ability to balance one's body while performing is not only necessary 
to the efficient execution of the various motor patterns but also 
to the safety of the child during many perceptual-motor activities. 
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Agility 



Agility refers to the ability of a child to react quickly with 
controlled efficient movement of the entire body while changing dir- 
ections. It involves the ability to make successive movements in dif- 
ferent directions as efficiently and as rapidly as possible, or the 
ability to adjust one's position quickly. Directional changes may 
be lateral, oblique or complete reversals of the path of movement 
as well as changes in the level of the movement (high-low) . 
I Agility is primarily concerned with the ability of the perfor- 
mer to shift directions while moving, with grace, ease, comfort and 
economy. It may involve fine motor movement such as typing, drawing, 
or playing the piano, or more gross motor movements such as a zig- 
zag run. 

Agility contains the concept that the directional shifting is 
fully under the control of the individual and utilized by the in- 
dividual selectively and consciously for the purpose of solving the 
problem (Barsch, 1968). That is to say, the greater the agility of 
the child, the greater the options of movement to solve a given prob- 
lem. Agility is especially importnat in activities requiring quick 
starts and stops, and changes of direction such as dodgeball, shuttle 
run, changing from sitting to standing, forward roll, figure-eight 
run, obstacle courses, swinging, -rocking, and spinning. 
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Endurance \ 

Endurance may be def inedy as the ability to sustain activity 
oyer a relatively long period\of time. In general the endurance of 
children increases with age as\ do most of the physical abilities. 
Lack^ of endurance does not present much of a safety hazard in most 
children., unless the child is fo^rced to continue activity beyond the 
psychqlogical and physical limits which would indicate the necessity 
for termination of the activity). Historically however, the "Child's 
Heart, Myth" has been perpetuatedV As early as 1879 Beneke warned 
or the dangers of repetitious work of the child's hear;t. He warned 
that children should refrain f roirii vigorous exercise because of the 
"natural disharmony" between the development of the size of the 
heart muscle and the size of the iarge blood vessels (corbin, 1973). 
However Ixarpovich (1937) , Astrand ^^(1952) and others haive shown that 
although the size of the major artery is smaller in proportion to 
the heart in young children compared to older children, the blood 
carrying capacity is proportionate Ibo heart development. Corbin (1969) 
is even more emphatic and specif ies^^that "a healthy child cannot 
physically injure his heart permanently through physical exercise" 
(Corbin, 1969, pp22-23) . . \ 

Two forms of endurance have been^ identified: MuscUiar and Car- 
diovascular. Muscular endurance refers to the ability of a muscle 
or muscle group to continue contracting over an extended period of 
time against a moderate resistance. Mu^scular endurance is closely 
related to strength, but differs primarily in that it involves a 
greater number of contractions with moderate resistance, whereas 
strength development involves fewer contractions with greater re- 
sistance. I 

Cardiovascular endurance refers tQi'the ability of the human 
organism to supply oxygen to the working muscles and the ability of 
the muscles to utilize oxygen to support work. Cardiovascular en- 
durance is enhanced by playing, a stress on. large muscle groups for 
an extended period of time through such activities as running, swim- 
ming and cycling. The circulatory and respiratory systems are taxed 
to a point where they are required to supply greater quantities of 
oxygen to the muscles so that they may continue work. The upper li- 
mits of cardiovascular capacity are illustrated in the following 
table. 



Age 


Max. 


oxygen intake 


Max. oxygen 


intake/Kg. 


body wt. 


Max. 


H.R. 


4-6 


0.88 


1.1 


47.9 


49.1 




204 


203' 


7-9 


1.50 


1.75 


55.1 


56.9 




211 


208 


10-11 


1.70 


2.04 

V- 


52. 4j 


56.1 




209 


211 


12-13 


2.31 


^.46 


49.81 


56.5 207 
little sex differences 


205 



Adapted from Per-Olaf Astrand, Experimental Studies of Working Capa- 
city in Relation to Sex and Age . Copenhagen: Munkagoaard, 1952. 

The child's development of endurance is reflected by the grad- 
ual decline with age of pulse rate and breathing rate, and the in- 
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\ 

crease in ability to sustain^ muscular activity. By age 9 the pulse 
rate is rarely above 90 beats per minute and respiratior* is approx- 
imately 20, Children during triese ages are characterized by being 
easily fatigued but recover rapidly • By age 12, the heart rate is 
generally 80-90 and respirationXrate 15-20 • 

PERCEPTUAL MOTOR ABILITIES 

Perceptual motor abilities require the combination of visual 
perceptual, fine motor, and gross motor abilities* Generally, the 
skills which require coordination of Visual perceptual and f.ine mo- 
tor movements are revealed in such tasks as school-related tasks 
(such as bead stringing, drawing, writrng, use of scissors, pasting, 
tracing, pegboards, puzzles, finger painting, brush painting, model- 
ing objects from clay, coloring within Irnes, copying, block build- 
ing) and self-help tasks (such as buttoning, hooking, tying, brush- 
ing and combing hair, bathing, brushing tee±h, and zippering). Per- 
ceptual motor abilities which involve the gross motor movements in 
addition are activities such as jumping, hoppling, running, skipping, 
and galloping. 

Fine Motor Development 

\ 

Fine motor skills involve the ability to intergrate the move- 
ments of. fingers, hands and wrists into a purposeful, synchronized 
pattern. ^ 

Developmental concerns in this area include manual dexterity 
and fingeV dexterity. Finger dexterity requires rapid, fine move- 
ments with the fingers. This development improves during the latter 
stages of proximo-distal growth. Often times a child's finger dex- 
terity can be evaluated under informal observational conditions. 
Cratty (1967), however, suggests sipecific evaluation tasks, in- 
cluding: 

(1) finger opposition tasks, where. the child is asked to touch 
each of his four fingers with his thumb. In general, a 6 
year old can dp this quite v;ell, even with both hands sim- 
ultaneously; 

(2) Placiilg matchsticks in a matchbox under timed conditions, 
a task which most 4-5 year olds can perform easily, ac- 
cording to Cratty (1967) . 

Manual dexterity is the ability to make rapid, but skillful 
and controlled arm arid hand movements. It is not a uni -dimensional 
attribute, (Cratty, 1967), but is composed of several sub-skills 
including finger dexterity, steadiness, and eye-hand coordination. 
As such, discussion of this ability necessitates knowledgeability . 
of these three areas. The reader is thus referred to the sections 
discussing finger dexterity, steadiness, and eye-hand coordination. 
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Visual-Fine Motor Development 

Visual fine motor development involves the ability to coordi- 
nate movements of the body with vision. Perceptual judgments which 
hands make and the accuracy with which hands and fingers move are 
inseparable. This area of development is also affected by the proximo- 
distal growth in motor movements. 

Development concerns in this area include coordination of eye- 
hand movements, precision of eye-hand movements and steadiness Tasks 
which involve coordination between eye and hand are said to require 
eye-hand coordination . Ability in this area is revealed in such school 
related tasks as "bead stringing, drawing, writing, luse of scissors, 
pasting, tracing, pegb6ards, puzzles, finger painting, brush paint- 
ing,- modeling objects from clay, coloring within lines, copying, 
block building, and self-help tasks such as buttoning, hooking, ty- 
ing, brushing and combing hair, bathing, brushing teeth, and zipper- 
ing. In general, there are four phases of development in eye-hand 
coordination (Cratty, 1970). The first phase is that of object and - 
hand regard. A child's use of his hands will emerge only after such 
observation, along with random hand-arm movements has accurred. In- 
terestingly enough. White and Helf (1964) have found that children 
who were not given much* attention (hanuling) began to regard their 
hands earlier than an experimental group who received mu.ch handling 
and stimulation. .The second phase in the development of eye-hand co- 
ordination is that of general motor excitation then confronted with 
an object, with no attempt to contact it. Such motor excitation is 
usually revealed in vertical arm movements (either alternately, sep- 
arately, or together) and occurs somewhere between two and four months 
Contact and manipulation is the third phase often beginning in the 
early part of the fourth month. It is during this stage that child- 
ren begin to examine and exploit objects. The latter stage, occuring 
after 6 months*, involves exploitation of objects. Such exploitation 
is seen in the excessive* amount of shaking, hitting, tearing, pulling, 
squeezing, rubbing, pushing, etc.^of all objects. The child in this 
stage also begins to drop and throw objects, exploring the many ways 
such objects land on various surfaces. Somewhere around eleven months, 
still in the exploitation st^ge, he uses objects to make social con- 
tact. The ability to handle biftall objects and to transfer them pre- 
cisely from place to place is referred to as prec ' on of eye-hand 
movements. This ability involves a ^^ry specific e-hand movement. 
It differs from finger . dexterity in that it is measuring the- speed 
of eye-hand coordination, (and is thus dependent on eye-hand coordin- 
ation) . . \ 

Steadiness is the ability to ^im the hands ^nd fingers with preci- 
sion. This ability involves ey^-hand coordination but with the addi- 
tinnal factor of steadiness. It is related to strength, level of 
tension, and emotionality. For ex^ample, the game of ' "pick-up-sticks" 
requires eye-hand coordination, pr.ecision and a steady hand which 
will allow the child to pick up one. stick without moving any others. 
It is obviously a higher level of visual motor development, under- 
lying such skills as handwirting and ^typewriting. 
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Locomotor Skills 

Locomotor skills involve perceptual motor abilities which are 
primarily designed to transport the J^ody through space. The "lost 
fundamental of the locomotor skills develops with the young child s 
ability to navigate in a prone position by the use of creeping and 
crawling. Probably no other neuro-muscular function of the growing 
infant exhibits so much individual variability (McGraw, 1945) . In 
general, the infant progresses from relalsively random flexion and 
extension of the arms and legs, to a rhythmic swaying motion, and 
then to the more mature crawling with arms and legs in opposition 
(simultaneous right arm and left leg forward, etc.). 

The assumption of an erect posture is probably the key to the 
child's ultimate development of^a variety of locomotor skills. The 
attainment of upricjht locomotor skills is limited by two basic pre- 
requisites: * , , J • U4. ' 

(1) the ability to maintain the body in a balanced, uprignt 
position 

(2) sufficient strength and flexibility to ipropel the body for- 
ward by alternate movements of the lower extremities 

As the child's locomotor skills continue td develop, a third 
characteristic becomes quite apparent: the coordination of the arms 
and legs in a synchronized fashion. Coordinated ^movements are bal- 
anced and effectively timed functions of the entire body, and are 
most represented by the concept of symmetry implicit in the use of 
both sides of the body. This characteristic of symmetijy is display- 
ed in many actions where the movement is bilateral (as in the for- 
ward roll) , or where the .limb,s move alternately and m an opposi- 
tional pattern (as in mature walking or running) . 

The specific rhythm of the mdvement is also a fundamental com- 
ponent of all perceptual-motor skills, but especially of locomotor 
movements. In general, locomotor movements have been divided into 
two groups (even and uneven) based on- the nature of the unaerlymg 
rhythm. EvenTo^omotor skills (2/4 or 4/4 time) consist of the 
walk, run, leap, hop, and jump. The uneven locomotor skills (3/4 
or 6/8 time) consist of the skip, gallop and slide. Following is a 
brief description of the locomotor skills. It is of particular in- 
terest to note that the uneven locomotor movements have identical 
rhythmic patterns, yet each of the three movements is recdgnizable 
as a unique pattern. All three of the uneven patterns are generally 
accomplished between the ages of 2-5 and usually in a specific se- 
quence (gallop, slide, skip). , 'vt 
'walk - the transfer of weight from one focz to the other while 
moving forward or backward. One f6ot must always be 
in contact with the floor. In the 'mature pattern, the' 
arms and legs are in opposition (right arm swings for- 
ward as the left leg steps forward) 
• Run - the\ transfer of weight from one foot to the other (as 
in the walk) , with a momentary loss -lof contact with, 
the floor by both f^et at the same/time 
The transfer of weight from one- foot to the other foot 
as in the run, but with a more sustained period of 
flight, greater height and distance. In the mature 
form, the toe is the last to leave the floor and the 

first to land. d ^ r. *. 

the transfer of weight from one f oot t:o the same toot. 

In the mature form, the toe is the .last to leave the 
^ 164 . , 



Leap 



Hop - 



6 



floor and the first to contact it again on the down- 
ward flight ♦ 

Jump - the transfer of weight from one or both feet with a 

landing on both feet 
Gallop -moving in a fprward direction with the same foot in 

front, in a step-close fashion 
Slide -moving in a sideward direction with the same foot al- 
ways moving.^ in the desired direction first. The weight 
is always transferred from the ^.ead foot to the closing 
foot. \ 

Skip - moving forwardx with a combination of long step-hop pat- 
terns which alternate the lead foot. 
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Purposive Movements 



Purposive movement"^ includes all movements which are primarily 
designed to have an effect on some external object. For exairiple, 
throwing and catching a ball represent two opposite types of purpo- 
sive movements; the production of for ce and the reception of force . 
Bouncing a ball requires the sequentiaT combination of these two types. 

The production of force sufficient to have some effect on an 
external object or person is a. primary accomplishment for children. 
Not only must the force be sufficient to overcome the resistance, 
but it must also be controlled in terms of the magnitude of the force 
and the length of time (duration) of its application. As a child 
learns to kick or throw a ball to a parent or friend, the problems 
of overthrowing and under throwing are obvious^. 

The absorption or reception of force includes the complex in- 
teraction required for maintaining balance (equilibrium), while re- 
ceiving the impetus or momentum of a moving object. This problem is 
further complicated by the necessity to absorb the force without 
allowing the object to rebound from the body or to cause injury. 
Catching a rubber ball without it rebounding out of the hands is dif- 
ficult, but more significant are the problems implicit in bouncing 
on a large board or trampoline, when the child is attempting to pro- 
pel and control his own body. 

Many perceptual elements impinge on the child, who must be a- 
ble to identify the force of the oncoming object in terms of both 
its weight and its speed. In addition , many forms of purposive move- 
ments are dependent upon the attainment of varying degrees of eye- 
hand coordination. The eyes must focus on the object to be received 
or acted upon, and the appropriate body parts must respond to the 
judgments made through sensory systems. The following purposive 
skills require the eL wctblishment of eye-hand or eye-foot coordination: 
catching a ball,, striking a ball or tetherball, kicking a ball- These 
coordinative problems become magnified as the child begins to move 
through space while executing purposive movements (i,e. running and 
kicking or catching a ball) or when an implement is added (i.e- base- 
ball bat or crocket mallet) . 
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•COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Piaget (1967), attempted to demonstrate the developmental . stage 
by stage progression of the child's thinking. Psychologists and edu- 
cators (e-g*, Hunt, 1961; Flavell, 1963; Ellind, 1964; Almy, 1966) ^ 
have .added research data to Peaget's work making it the most existing 
complete and systematic developmental theory of cognitive structure. 

For the purposes of the Child Development Center curriculum cog-r 
nitive development has been divided into the areas of classif icatipn 
seriation, temporal relations and spatial relationis. As discussed P^e- ^ 
viously in conjunction with play the cognitive processes by which tH^ 
child develops cognitive .understanding are imitation, exploration, 
testing, prediction and constructure . , 

The cognitive development of children becomes apparent in in- 
fancy sometime after the first month when they begin to recognize ob- 
jects and manipulate them. The "toy age"., in which play is determined 
by the type of toys available, begins during this first year of life 
and reaches a peak between 7 and S years. Children maintain interest 
in toys by imagining they have life-like qualities. How they play with 
toys, how long they play, and how much they enjoy playing with toys 
depend partly on their perceptual motor and cognitive development/ 
the toy or object, and the conditions under which they play - whether 
alone, with an adult, or v/ith another child ..^Children lose interest 
in toys as they become more intellectually afdvanced because they can 
no longer give toys life-like qualities witm this loss of interest 
occuring earlier in bright children (Levir/son, 1961). Children pro- 
gress through stages of cognitive development in the way they pro- 
cess the information received and in thej^ way they approach and inter- 
act with toys. / 

The following discussion attempts Ao describe the child's cogni- 
tive development from birth to the adult stages of problem splving. 
In every stage of cognitive development the sequence of classifica- 
tion, seriation, temporal and spatial abilities is evident. 

Sensorimotor stage . In the sensorimotor stage of development the 
child's behavior is determined by reflexive action. In the sensori- 
motor stage learning is the result of information received through 
physical explorations and sensory stimulation. At this stage of devel- 
opment; raw experience is assimilated and provides meaning to the 
child. The child moves from responding to the most dominant stimuli 
to a state where he/she is in more control of that to which he/she 
^ is attending. The child then proceeds up to a level where there is 
motor interaction with the environment that can be manually mani- 
pulated but not symbolically manipulated. This stage is divided into 
six substages by Piaget, the most important for language development 
being the sixth substage. Ability to form mental representation of 
events is the climax of stage six and the end of infancy. The first 
^ signs of conceptual thinking are found in the development of mentaT 

images and the symbolic schemas involved in the play of the child at 
the end of infancy. 

Piaget 's first stage within the sensorimotor period of develop- 
ment occurs from approximately birth to 1 month. Reflex behavior is 
assimilated to child's needs and functioning and becomes accomodated 
to the realities of the ' situation through grouping trial-^nd-error 
processes. The process of play during the first 6 months is primarily 
exploratory play. The child's play with tcague and lips or hands and 
fingers seems to provide a pleased relaxed result. 

Infants at Stage 1 respond only to stimuli from the environment 



that are related to their own actions which fit innate reflexes. They 
recognize their mother and bottle. h ' 

Piaget' s« ^.second stage in the sensorimotor period is approximately 
2 through 5 months. Reflex processes are progressively integrated in 
cortical activity. Variations in schema appeal, reciprocal coordina- 
tion among schema occurs and perceptual recognition of objects repeat- 
edly ^presented takes place. 

The child begins tu realize objects which can or cannot go in-^ 
to the mouth, can or cannot be grasped and will or will not make noises 
At 3 months the child explores toys within reach through sucking, 
banging-7 and pulling them (Landreth, 1958). It is at this stage the 
infant responds to stimuli associated with reflexes, but only if he 
sees them as associated with his own activity. 

The third developmental period of Piaget is approximately 6 
through 8 or 9 months. At this stage children become aware of and ' 
develop interest in objects outside their own body. Th,ey start to ex- 
plore objects systematically e»pecially by touch and sight. Actions 
become centered on result produced in external environment; the be- 
ginning of intentionality . The exploratory process from 6 to 12 months 
is evident with smiling and laughter frequently accompanies play wit^ 
the parent's face and hair. The imitation process is evident, at ^^^^ 
stage. / -I \ 

Sta^ge four occurs at 8 or 9 months through 11 or 12 mcmths . Here- 
tofore detached behavior patterns, by intention, are coor^ainated into 
a single, more complex act to attain an^end. Children^dif f erentiate ^ 
means /^rom ends, self from not-self, cause and eff^t, and time . Thej^ 
become interested in new events the^ have not c^tfsed, even though ^ 
their interest is limited by familiar schem^^ Advanced exploration 
begins at this time as the child is now mobile, and can seek out his i\ 
environment. Between 8 and 10 monthstWe child cah make a smaller ^ 
container fit into a larger one, ^ ^ " /\ - \ 

In Piaget's fifth sensorimotor period (beginning of ^econd year),, 
nev; schemata are established through experimentation, with the child 
seeking novelty for its own sake. "Inventive intelligencer develops 
through this experimenting. The child plays simple games With mother ^ 
such as pat-a-cake, peekaboo, hide and seek (Hurlock, 1964). 

At 12-24 months the testirg process begins. The chilp directly 
seeks to produce novel events. The exploration process continues. 
There is a great deal of large motor testing: the child cirawls over, 
under and into things; runs; pulls wagons; lifts objects; splashes 
water; and throws things. ^ 

The activity seems to occur for its own sake - th^re is an ex- 
uberance to the pulling, pushing, the creeping into cupboards. ^The 
child is saying, "I can do it, and I can do it any way I. want," - 
he is validating his predictions. 

The final stage of Piaget 's sensorimotor stage usually occurs 
the latter part of the child's second year. Awareness of relation- 
ships emerges, allowing for simple mental combinations and deductions. 
The bases of deductive or reflective level of intelligence is 'seen ^ 
in the prediction of outcomes without empirical testing. Generally 
the child in the sensox;imotor stage must still try things out in con- 
crete, motor ways. A new stage does not abolish patterns of preceding 
stag.es but new patterns are superimposed on old ones. It is still a 
long way from pre-verbal intelligence to operational thought. The 
child continues to watch movement of others and imitate them. 

Preoperational stage . The peroperational series of cognitive 
development is viewed in two parts, the child approximately 2 to 4 
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years of age and the child 4 to 7 year? of age. This latter stage is 
often referred to as the intuitive stage. Sotnetimes between 2 and 4 
years of age', the child begins to develop the ability to have some- 
thing (a mental symbol, a word, or an object) stand for or represent j 
something else which is not present. It is at this stage that the 
child is not restricted to acting- on things in the immediate environ- 
ment because the symbolic fun^fons allow him 1:o evoke the past. He 
employs mental symbols to ^gage in symbolic play and to use- words. 
The child looks at things, handles them, and acts like them, and in 
these ways incorporates a great deal of information about them.- He 
classifies objects bv sorting them. Once he is proficient at imitation, 
he begins to fmitat't internally . This"* is the essence of mental sym- 
Ijoiism. Thes6 new cognitive units begin to dominate the child's . men- 
tal life. Now a piece of clay is treated as if it were\a cookie and 
is fed to ,a doll, of a block, of wood is treated as if i't were an auto- 
mobile. The Id can express ideas in woxds and can understand the 
communic^tiowb of others. Thought and language are becoming inter- 
re-la ted. ■ •J 

Dur.ing the first year of the ^preoperational stage the e^xploratory 
process 'takes' on the characteristics of playfui activities that in- 
clude tasting^ scribbling, emptying and filling containers, pushing 
and pulling objects, climbing into and under small spaces. 

' From 36 tb 48 months exploratory play becor.-s more integrated 
with combinatior rs and building. The child arranges, combines, trans- 
fers, sorts,, and spreads. There is an awareness that objects are toys 
and that he/she, is playing, learning novel manipulations of playthings. 

• In block building the child Hand3-es carries, and piles blocks 
in irregular mases; dealing with ifroblems of balance, size, and ways 
of combining blocks (Hohnson , 1933 ; Margolin and Leton, 1961) the 
child enjoys crashing blocks to the floor, and pushing toys into- each 
other. The so-ca!lled destructive play of the three year old is m'ere- 
ly a quest for novel effects of objects - he/she will use toys ifi many 
ways other than those intended. Destructive play is very closely re- 
lated to creative play in that all children destroy before they create. 
They enjoy taking things apart and changing them into, something else 
(HCirlock, 1964) . , Construction begins when the child 'attempts to put 
together the elements of his experience in a self-auf£icient fantasy' 
world. The child , uses toys and dolls as substitutes for the real thing 
- although,. imaginary to the orilooking adult, it is the real thing to 
the child. Children use characters or imaginary companions like mon- 
sters and animals as part of their play. These symbolic playmates let 
the child experience th:.:igs not available in reality. . 

The 'second part of the preoperational period deals with t^e child 
from about four to around .seven years of age. At this, period the child 
is preceptually ofiented in block building.' The child is constructing 
rows arid towers and crude sprawlin'g structures, while at 60 montns ^ 
thfe child is developing patterns and techniques for building compir- 
cated designs ;ar,d strructufes (Johnson, 1933; Margolin and Leton, 1961). 

Games are played to test skills, the child's inteirest depending 
on his motor and inteXlectual development (Hartley, Frank & Goldstein, 

1952) . ! ' * ' Ki ' 

The child centers on one variable only - Visually the variable 
that stands oat visually. He lacks the ability to coordir\ate variables. 
His method of measurement is only that of visual comparisoh. If one 
of two identical balls of clay is elongated while the child looks on, 
he ,think^ that the elongated shape now has more stuff in it and weighs 
more. The child fails to coordinate the change in length with^.change 
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'j. icknes3* * 

The ghild has difficulty with multiple classification, that is, 
realizing that an object can possess more than one property and thus 
'jan belong to the class of pencils, to the cfass of red objects, to 
the class of long objects, to the class of writing tools; 

The thinking process at the preoperational stage is represented 
by the child sorting out what he/she sees. This is beginning of form- 
ing. classes and subclasses. The ch/ Id also develops notions of space 
and numbers and how the two are related. Ordering things and events 
in a series from small to large, short to tall, first to last, or 
light to heavy. ^ * ' 

At 72 months the child is reproducing intricate' structures and 
using them 'for dramatic play (Johnson, 1933-; Margolin and Leton, 1961) 
After age 6 he uses materials spocifically and appropriately for build 
ing and constructing and becomes very critical of his creative work, 
especially drawing and painting (Hurlcock, 1964). 

Concrete Operations , 

During the concrete operations stage th^ child emerges from ego- 
centricity. This stage occurs at approximately age seven and is con- 
sidered the end of early childhood. He/she can now distinguish be- 
tween play and adult reality. Games with rules replace make-believe 
and imaginative play. The child can focus on several aspects of ^a sit- 
uation simultaneously, is sensitive to transformation, and can re- 
verse the direction of his thinking. He forms accurate images of the 
changes which have taken place. He can also establish which things 
are the same and not the same and the ability to do something to 
maintain the identity of an object. These operations are more common- 
ly referred to as conservation. Insert page 19. 

The de^/elopmental' dimension of physical abilities, perceptual 
abilities, perceptual motor abilities, language and social develop- 
ment, all play a role in the development of the child's cognitive u- 
bilities. The child must be allowed to discover the world for himself. 
It is the child's activity that is the key to fall development. What 
a child experiences for himself leaves a pathway in his mind. 

• Cognitive Development Outcomes 

Classification (Grouping) • \ - 

Develop ability to make relational discriminations, (get their 

meaning from one another, e.g., hammer and na^l) 
Develop ability to make functional discriminations, (because 

they are used for some activity, e.g^. /spoon and fork). 
Develop descriptive discrimination. (Certain attributes that 
^ can be perceived, such as size, shape, etc.) 
Develop conceptual discrimination (gross discrimination) . 
(most abstract, e.g., vehicles, furniture, etc.) 

Seriatdon (Ordering) 

Develop the ability to deal with the relationship of size, (big,* 
^ litt^fe) ' / ^ ' 

" Develop the ability to deal with the relationship of quantity, 
(more/less) • 

Develop the ability fo deal with the relationship of quality-^ 
' - (rough/smooth) ' ' . ^ 

18^ ^ . < 



•<i Spatial Relations 

Develop ability. to perceive position in space, (in/out). 
Develop ability to perceive direction in space, (to/from)* 
Develop ability to perceive distance in space, (near/far). 



Temporal Relations 



Develop Concept of time in terms of periods. 
Develop concept of time in terms of periods having a beginning 
and an end. 

Develop concept of events in chronological order. 
Develpp^coiicept that time periods can be variable in length. 

The cognitive processes by which the child develops the above 
understandings include: imitation, copying the a.cts of another per- 
son; exploration; analyzing how things work, what they can d6 & how 
they came to be the way they are; testing, seeing if things will have 
the effects the child thinks they will have; and construction, under- 
standing the world by putting things . together his own way. 
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Seriation > The concept of sex .ation has to do with the relation-* 
ships of objects to each other in terms of size, quantity, and qua- 
lity. To seriate is make two or more comparisons and to order i- 
tems along some dimension. Before the child can order a group of 
objects he must firfct consider a common characteristic of the objects 
within the set and then compare different magnitueds (size, quantity, 
or quality) of that characteristic. 

The ability to order is basic to the concept of ordinal num- 
bers and to' a rational use of the counting process. The main pur- 
pose for providing ordering activities is to give the child ^ an un- 
derstanding of how the set of counting numbers is constructed. 
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Temporal relations ♦ These are the relations among actions and 
events defined according to one's perception of his/her positions in 
time* 

There are three basic understandings of time that occur during 
Early Childhood. The first of these is that there is a beginning and 
end of time intervals (i.e,, nursery school begins and ends each day); 
Secondly, that events are ordered - first we wash our hands before 
we can have a snack, and finally there are different lengths of time 
within time periods (i«e.-you can play outside a longer time after 
dinner since the sun is up longer in the summer) • 
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Spatial .relations > Spatial relations has to do with the orien- 
tation of the child's body to the environment and orientation of ot- 
her objects in space. The development of body awareness (see under 
perceptual abilities) plays an important role in spatial relations. 
^Concepts of position in space are the basis of this area. The types, 
of positions most frequently used by children are identified under 
Positional Concepts in the Semantic section of this book. It becomes 
the learning .facilitator's responsibility to provide experiences where 
children can iind themselves in various spatial positions. 
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Classif ication * Classifying consists of observing some attribute 
that is common. to certain members of a collection , and then grouping 
them by that attribute. 

This ability is basic to the under-standing of cardinal numbers. 

All objects or events are multidimensional - so the child could 
classify on several attributes with any given group of objects. The 
number of ways the child can classify ^is indicative of the number of 
schema category he has and whenever he/she is more convergent or 
divergent. 
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OPERATIONALIZING THE CURRICULUM 

There are many facets to implementing a total curriculum. The 
first step is creating the physical environment to m^et Jbhe develop- 
mental needs of two through five year old children ywhicn was pre- 
vipusly described. Next is the coordination of the four major variables 
in setting conditions for learning that we previously menmoned in 
the discussion of the^ rationale for the curriculum model, iln review, 
the learning facilitator is continually going through the/ following 
sequence: ' '-^^^v^y 

1. Administer appropr'iate instrument to assess entering level 
of the child. 

2. -Write developmental learner outcomes. 

3. Evaluate learner characteristics .of the child. 

4. Evaluate situational variables. , 

• 5; Select appropriate strategy/strategies. 

6. Determine content for the strategy. 

7. Organize the. learning environment. 

8. Implement the designed conditions. 

9. Continually assess where the child is in relation to identi- 
^ fied developmental outcome. 

A to,tal curriculum for young children must include a program for 
the child's parents. The Child Development Qenter has a problem that 
was developed by Dr. Richard Abidin that is. briefly described as well 
as a more, traditional teacher-parent conference structure. 

- The following is a summary of 'one child ' s cards from September 
to March throughout the schoo] year. This is followed by a develop- 
mental summary based upon the data collected from daily cards. 

.The data compiled here comes from all recorded interactions and 
observations. On' the dates where no assigned task is mentioned, it 
can implied that the child was actually engaged in activities of 
his/her choice throughout the session and was therefore not interrupt- 
ed. This portion of recording system is adapted from the Early Learn- 
ing Center in Stanford Connecticut. 

Daily Record , Keeping . Teachers and student teachers working in 
the child Development Center keep daily anecdotal records on -each* 
child. These records enable the Head Teacher to determine the develop- 
mental levels of each child as well as providing accurate feedback 
for -the parents-. 

Teachers wear bib aprons with 2 large front pockets. The 3"x5" 
note cards used for recording keeping fit neatly into the pockets and 
are all dated daily. Ever^ 2 weeks each child's cards are* typed and 
then reviewed by the Head Teacher. At the end of each session the tea- 
chers meet to give^ inpui from the cards in order to plan for the fol- 
lowing day. From the records taken the teachers are able to determine 
what activities a child chooses, equipment he masters, his social de- 
velopment, as well as ^his motor, cognitive, and language development. 
From the above, one task is selected for each child to do the fol- 
lowing day and posted on the Focus Sheet. An example of the focus 
sheet follows. The task is' always implemented at a time during the 
day when the child is not already engaged in an activity of this choice 
After the task is completed, usually hot lasting longer than 5-10 
minutes, a check mark is put beside the child's name. 
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Morning Focus Sheet 



John Doe 



Sort red objects in large truck 

Two tasks of his choice through completion 

Use tutorgram to met on alike pictures 

Large .buttoning frame 

Metal insets on red paper . 

Counting yellow candy 

Montessori counting rods " / / 

Reirrforcement for putting toys away 

Large body puzzle 

Classification game 

Box concept center (pretext) 

Two puzzles of his choice through completion 



Summary- of Daily^-Cards for Two Year Old Female 



Child' s Name ; 
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9/13/73 


\ 


Worked horse puzzle quickly 

Pasted scraps on paper. 

Played with doll /in house^S min. 


9/14/73 




Read several stories to her ^ she wanted 
to look at pictures. Imitates woras ^weix 


9/17/73 




Listened to three stories. 

Worked lil' Bo Peep, kitten, monkey 

puzzles peg^board.^ 

Stacking elephants connected I'egs,/ said 
she didn't want to connect trunks. 
Worked dog puzzle - asked "Here"/when 
couldn't fit a piece could fit ^dl but 
3 pieces. 

String beads 5 min. 


9/19/73 


* 


. Looked at book she brought. 
Labeled pictures - laughed at pictures 
and at me. ^ 
Dog Pazzle - by herself. 
Bo Peep - with help , said " I did it I " 
Assigned task; Lailguager experience cir- 
cles did not know colors,' except green; 
seemed to see the shape relationships. 
Rather than the color relationships. 
Did only the "easy" side^ did not want 
to. do it again. . 
Pasted 10 min. 


9/20/73 

• 




Did houses, hens, apples templates. 
Assigned task: String beads - did not 
want to string beads. 

Matched green papers and named the col- 
or, did not respond to other colors. 
Put ail chairs^ under table for shack. 
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Colored 2 pictures ; , 

Worked with colored blocks, but did not 

know Colors, stacked the blocks.- 



9/24/73 



Wanted to watch filmstrip, but when she 
put on earphones, she began to cry and 
did not want to continue. White shape 
puzzle by herself. A.T, Red concept 
center - used the clay and looked at 
doll. 



9/25/7J 



Pasted, colored, Put beads on string. 
Named green and orange. Worked Lil' Bo 
Peep by herself, shaped and laughed. 
Worked it twice. Tea party, alone. (Red 
concept center - worked red apple puzzle. 
A.T.) 



9/26/73 



9/27/73 



Duck and Bo Peep puzzles; pegs and col-^ 
ors; -plastic balls and blocks, parquetry 
blocks (trouble with colored design, 
but fast with simple shaped panels) ; 
tea party with me. (Tea party with anot- 
her child - wanted to have the party 
with me. A.T.) 



String beads and named green and orange. 
Played alone with shape puzzle and cir- 
cles and squares. 



9/26/73 



Shape correctly; talked about ;a little 
dog in pictures. Used snap shapes with 
Tracey briefly. Chicken puzzle with some 
help. Monkey puzzle alone. Geometric 
shape puzzle. Tea, part. Pasted picture. 
Water table - played there without any. 
intervention 10 min. A.T. 



10/1/73 



Asked to help put*^things away. Water 
table with Tracey 10 min. - poured from 
cups . 



Water table. Squirrel puzzle with help 
then by herself* Dog puzzle, with help 
Playdough. Tea party, read 14 Bears, she 
counted to 7. 



10/2/73 



Number sorter (didn't finish), stacking 
elephants. Used scissors to cut - holds 
them correctly by herself but can't cut 
more than once without starting over. 



10/4/73 



Reading story to herself; listened to 
story. Arranged red beads in box, play- 
ed with playdough. (Assigned task - cut- 
ting; cut 3 straight lines with my help), 
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• 

lO/W/73 



Used ^playdough 1/2 hour... Large button 
frame wanted to try all buttons - need- 
ed help unbuttoning. 



10/11/73 



10/15/75 



PRir 



Pairited; playdough; playing -with tfeads. 
Pegs in peg board. 

I was sitting at table, she brought over 
cups and plates, "I made cookies." Tim ^ 
was writing T on chalkboard. Elizabeth 
came over and wanted to write. Wanted 
to write E after I wrote one on board. 
Drew circles: and a house. Changed from 
hand to hand, but used right most of 
time. Large button frame - wanted to 
unbutton alone. She did 2 then wanted 
me to do 2, button all back. 

Came out in hali where I had finishea 
tracing Susie. Eliz, said "That's Susie. 
Draw mel" She colored part of her pants 
when the drawing was finished. Put all 
but hexagon in Shapo without help. 



16/16/73 




— Yellow concept center - did not remem- 
■ber\color yeilow.. Pasted with yellow ^ 
scraps. Outside, counted to 5 .correct- 
ly end then said "Go" and ran. Did this, 
ovp5 and over. Repeats ever hing said 
to her, now. Will repeat ooloxs as- Nat- 
han/ says them of her.. ' ^ 


10/17/75 




Knows c'olor orange; took stacking hex- 
agons apart and put back together. Con- 
tinued taking apart, testing and put- 
ting together. 


10/18/73 

r 




Put all of the different sized cups in- . 
side of one another correctly. Yellow 
concept center - did not remember yellow. 


10/2.4/73- 


* 


Had "Mis Moppet" read to her and talked 
a little about pictures; went thru green 
book and didn't know all of the shapes 
but repeated them; Quickly did Montesson 
cylinders. 


: 11/11773 




' Cut and paste, picture, doesn't use jusc 

one finder. Didn't want to take off coat. 
Paired with Chris rolling bail back & 
forth. Pasting, with one finger. 






Worked on macaroni picture about 10 min.; 
worked "boy sprinkling" puzzle with Carl, 
did not want to share pieces; on second 
puzzle with Carl, -"boy with raincoat 
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11/14/73 



shared more and had more trouble with 
pieces; tried "bird" puzzle but couldn't 
do it-; watched Carl and Dauid building 
tower and retrieved some blocks for them. 
Gluing with ^pne finger tried to remem- 
ber. Wanted * me to get the glue off her 
finger. 



Worked duck puzzle alone; glued alone; 
color inch cubes alone naming .purple & 
orange correctly. (BEH.'LAB,)- Rocked in 
rocker. Started playing as^ if she were 
in swimming pool, copying What Tracey 
did and'^aid. 



11/15/73 



T;a9/73' 



Parallel play with Susie, rolling. col- 
ored plastic balls back and forth on 
floor. Lines and circles at blackboard. 
Tea p^arty with Susie. Glued. Horse puz- 
zle. 'Pair with another child. 

Started working on stacking barrels when 
saw M&M's on them, put a few together 
wibh little trouble, could give them 
' to me in proper graduated sizes. Spong ^ . 
painting - knows ' purple , orange. Hair 
dryer, powder-/ hair lotion with Carl. 



11/20/73 


1 

/ 

/ 


Glued macaroni. Said "Could you write, 
my name?" Worked on Elaine* s hair at 
beauty parlor area with Su^ie. Said she 
wanted to paint in hall tomorrow. • 


11/21/73 




Started serving- coffee to Elaine and, 
'couplb children. Painting in the hall - 
painted 5 min. i 

\ ^ ■ ■ -1 



scrap oh paper. Drew some vertical line- 
ar marks at board. "Washed dishes". 



f 



ii/2§/r3 



Painted (stayed at bottom of page); 
built with legos, showin^g Chris how to 
use them.\ Started -playing tea party. 
Could zip. and unzip butjcouldn't put two 
parts together; Wrote a llittle on 'board. 
Zipper frame. 



Listened ta Three Bears twice. Painting, 
pasted beans and drew. Painted. Glued, 
cut paper. Zippier frame - still can't 
start zipper\ alone. Watched Jimmy at 
tutor gram ana knew lamb. Could identifjj; 
dog and horse\. Could not easily put 
pointer in hole initially but after a- 
bout 5 tries Qould do it without diffi-" 
culty. Could not discriminate between ^ 
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•■ ' • • :,/■ •. ■ 

lion., leopard, and tiger.. Red and green 
peg board. Knows blue, orange . Monkey 
•puzzle-; put together twice without help. 

Glued cotton bails oh Christmas tree's^. 
Colored, cut. (Tutorgram matching alike 
pictures. Di-d- -5 cards ^s -I- helped her 
hold pointer. Squeeled v/hen buzzer went 
on. ■ A.T.) 

Worked elephant puzzle quickly, then 
helped Susie "winrh "dtick puzzle; had a 
solitary tea party,, then started serv- 
ing Nathan when he silently sat down & 
joined her. Art table. Tiles with Tracey.. 



2 



12/5/73 


/ 


Played in housekeeping with Tracey* 
Elaborate tea party at qnd with Tracey^ 
including 4 others. Used many inat:eriai.t> 
as food, told everyone what to do* 


12/10/73 • 


_j — ^ 


W.ater table;, doii house. Magnets; doii 
house. Needed\help with saiiooaT: pu^: 
zlG. Experimented some*with magnets. 


12/11/73 


\ 


Mushroom nob pur.r4e - neec.c-d help with 
\, • top. (Buckling frame - helped me do it; 
4id one bucKle^ alone, a.i.; 


12/12/73 




Glued; painted. NumiDered dommos. Art 
table. (Buckling trame - aiu ^ JJu^-^a.co 
alone then wapxed to stop. A.T.^) 


12/13/73 





Cutting (held sciss.ors. -upside , thumb ac 
v,,-^*. • Apt^Tlv did snowman and kit 
nob puzzles. 


12/14/73 




Painted, cut cards for picture. Painted, 
' wanted to hear a story. Helped cook 
pretzels. 


1/13/74 


A 


Legos. Number dominos with h"elp. 


1/16/74. 


\ 


Puts 100 pegs. in holes - 15 min. Wore 
dress up clothes. \ 


1/17./74 




Puzzles 1/2 hour.^Leggos, water table,, 
ar table - 10 mil). 


1/18/74 




Painted, filling whole pegboard; diessed 
up; Drew with magic markers (fought with 
Susie over them) . 


/ 




Some^^attention to cutting and pasting; 

worked several puzzles (duck easily; cir 
cus with help from E.1 . ) . Puzzles (4) a- 
■ lone; oainted. (Leggos - naming colors 
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12/3/73. 



12/4/73 

I 



red and blue. Stacked all red Leggos. 
A,T.) 



1/23/7?" 



Tingerpainted (didn't want to get ^in-^^ 
gers in paint) . Drew picture of "water 
and kitchen r asked me to draw boy , tell- 
ing how many feet and arms to put on. 
Flower puzzle alone. 



1/24/74 



played '3 games of concentration with 
Susie. Remembered where 3 pairs were. 
Worked "5 puzzles..^ 



s, 1728/74 



I 



1/30/74 



1/31/74 



-^dt" and "3 Pigs" "Ith some 

helP/ train puzzle. ». >& ^Jathan do 
,puzzle. Painted picu.. asing bottom 
of ' E^age- only. Puzzle alone' with knob. 
(Concentration with a friend - wanted 
to choose pictures to use. Found 3 pairs 
- played 10 min. A.T.) 

Squealed, when she climbfed. loft" for i^i^st 
'time. Worked- several puzzles .' Started 
building house from blocks -r lost in- 
terest. Listened to "The 3 Bears". Glu- 
€d mat^als, scraps of <paper.^ 

Gingerbread puzzle with help on only 
'first couple oi pieces. Unif ex cubes, 
building columns. Glue'd picture - most- 
ly glued with beans ' and spaghetti. 



Worked several tairly ditiriculty piay^ 
play school puzzles fairly quickly, while 
also heluing Liz see where some pieces 
of her puzzle Belonged. Then worked free 
standing pig, bear, and cow puzzle. 
(A.T. - Color diminoes with'a friend' - 
could match all colors but could riot 
name them. Wanted to play twice.) 



2/1/74 



2/4/74 



Painted on easel. Made 2 collages of 
material. (A.T. - sound boxes; some 
trouble with matching puzzle with help.) 



Thrilled at working several puzzles suc- 
cessfully. Worked rod puzzle, with 'shapes 
and on it - when putting shapes bac?- on 
rod grouped thern according x.o shape ii 
cc^lor (considered 2 attributes) , Two 
puz^zles. Pai^nted. Strung 'beads. (A.T. 
- Color domilnoes - asked to play, Susie 
and I,ee^ plained too. Remembered how to 
play'- named %ed, blue, and orange cor- 
rectly.) . 



2/5/74 



ERIC 



Worked several puzzle^ very^ qui,c]d.y . 
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Doll house. Painted. 



2/7/74' 



A.T. - Help Lee do puzzle. Did that & 
then did one herself with help from L.P. 
Worked a little putting Leggos together. 
Spiral with shape pieces - put bacTc on 
spiral by color and shape. Worked very , 
difficult robin puzzle with only a lit- 
tle.help. Elephant puzzle very quickly. 



2/10/74 


\ 


Pasted and cut some. Named a couple ot' 
magnetic letters. Wanted to know v;hat ' 
6 letters said. Found E for Elizabeth. 
Dog puzzle alone. Cut and pasted. Play- . 
ed with doll. j 


2/12/74 


/ 


Five puzzles alone. Worked for 7 pain. *y 
with pink tower.; Asked for help with / . 
proper placement of blocks. 


2/13/74 




Played with playdough for 10 min. & 
made hot dogs, pie, etc. at my direction. 
Read storied with Elaine. (A.T. -.Pink 
tower - tried 3 'times - got all but one 
piece on last try). 


2/18/74 




Played with the playdough. Did 2 small 
knob puzzles. Played house with Susie. ^ 
Played with Montessori cylinders Bnd ,, 
replaced them in about 5 min. Used play- ^ . 
dough. Clay printing. 


2/19/74 


• 

* * 


Said she felt happy today. Used play- 
dough. Played with playdough making de- 
signs. Did 2 puzzles. Played color dom- 
inoes for !a few minutes but -left to hear 
story on l\Dft. Modeled after Liz and 
- Tracey and "^ade birthday cake from small 
number peg board, took it to blow out 
candles and eat. Cut paper in small 
pieces with Wes (parallel play) . (A.T. 
- 2 Montessori cylinders with pieces 
mixed up. Said "Look, I did it!" Worked 
for 5 min. ) 


2/20/74 

f 


> 


Asked to hear story - listened and an- 
swered questions. Rolling with playdough 
ma^de cookies, putting them under table 
to cook. (A.T. - 3 Montessori cylinders 
writh pieces mixed up - asked for help. 
Worked 10 min. until completed correct- 
ly.) 


-2/25/7^ 




Painted. Used playdough. New puzzle a- 
lone> Leggos. 






Pail&tSd. Puzzle. Helped Carl do Hansel 
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» * 

and Gretel puzzle • Finger paint pictures. 
Drew with magic markers. 



2/27/74 




Made 'three collage. Played at abacus 
pushing beads back and forth then watch- 
ed Chris doing it. Worked Snow White 
simplex puzzle, then helped Liz do one 
suggesting where pieces belonged. . 


2/28/74 




Had story read to her. Climbed well on 
loft. (A^T. - Pair with Chrissy at aba- 
cus helping Chrissy. Say the word bead 
ana name colors, rieipea i^nrissy pusn 
beads then 'left.) 


"2/29/74 




Helped cook b?.na bread. Played with play 
aougn. Fretenaea under tne table was 
the oven to cook playdough. 


3/1/74 




Worked with playdough, smashing and cut- 
ting. Painted. Only on small part of^ 
paper • 


3/2/74 




Pasted. Pasted again with Susie. Watch- 
ed movie. Did buttoning frame with help. 
Could not work zipper frame except with^. 
much help. 


3/3/74 




Listened to storyT Drilled one hole and 
xiojiuntsx^ca on6 naxj. wxun ne±p. JUxSuenea 
to soxind filmstrip. Listened to story 
at sound center using film-o-sound ma- 
chine. Listened to story by Dr. Seuss 
on loft. Made art table construction. 
Played at concept center table. 


1/4 /74 




naa a tea party wxtn ousie ana wes. r<x— 
plored at concept table. Listened to 
story about Cindrella. Worked a small 
knob puzzle easily. (A.T. -^ Drilling or 
nammermg — aian t want to naituner ; ar i±±' 
ed 2 holes while I held top- of drill. ) 






oouna Liimstrip. rieipea maKe ruage 
(A.T.). Cutting & stirring. Wrote on 
chalkboaird. 


3 /10/74 




irxayauugxi. ^xay paxntxng. went to ijatn— 
room alone. 


3/11/74 




Stocking rings. Drew at chalkboard 5 
min. "Spikders, " "arrow . 


3/12/74 




Blot and sprinkle paint 6 times. Worked 
on puzzle with Elaine. I read Elizabeth 
"3 Bears" story for about 10 min. and 
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she listened to "Cat in the Hat" for 
about 10 min. - 4 Montessori cylin- 

ders with Susie mixing up pieces - work- 
ed together 10 min. Then did 2 puzzles 
together. 



Twice a year developmental summaries are compiled on e'ach^ child 
relating growth to each of the developmental outcomes of this cur- 
^riculum. These summaries assist the teacher in setting new goals as 
well as reporting the child's growth to the parents. The information 
for these, developmental summaries is taken from the daily anecodotal 
records. 



/language Development 



Auditory Perception 
Auditory Acuity 



Focus of Sound 



Figure Ground 

Discrimination 



Auditory Discrimination 

Phonology 
'Class of Sounds 



Intonation of Sounds 



Sequencing , Sequen- 
tial Retention, & 
Synthesizing pf 
Sound 

Auditory Mrmory 



Classification, In- 
tegration and 
Monitory of Sound 



Semantics 



Within the normal range of development 

— is able to receive any form of audi- 
tory communication & sounds. 

Within the normal range of development ' 

— is able to determine where^ the sound 
was and the level to attend to sound. 

Within the normal range of development 

— can reproduce significant stimulus 
v;hen paired with irrelevant stimulus. 
Within the normal range of development 

— can distinguish gross soun^. , 

Advanced in this area of development 

— 75% of sounds are produced correctly; 
speech is understood by those outside 
the family, can repeat sentence of 6 
syllables. 

Displays expression in speech, ^shows 
contrast in pitch making her voice 
pleasing. 

Above the developmental norm (30-46 
mos.) — can repeat sentences* of 4 words 

Within t\ie normal range of development 

— can respond immediately tp speaker's 
utterance. ; 

\Within the normal^ range of development 
~ can distinguish and identify common 
sounds in the environment //associates 
spoken words with meaninga^ can obtain 
meaning from sentence structure , fol- 
lows -^g imp I'e directions, is learning 
to Ipok and listen for examples. 
Above the developmental vform -^^ com- 
bines words and actions for own pleasure 
can name 3 colors, can count 3 objects 
correctly/ uses words to designate per- 
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Language Development (cont.) 



Syntax 



Granunar 
Fluency 



Reading T^eadiness 



cepts, concepts, ideas & relationships. 
Above the developmental norm — uses 
general transformations (ex. Could you 
write my name?) and auxiliary verbs. . 
Within the normal range of development. 
Above the development norm — , responds 
freely and spont aneousl y. 



Self Help 



Individuation 



Behaviorial Adjust- 
ment to Society 



Within ^the normal range of development 
— frequently displays a desire for 
books, attends whien read to and labels 
pictures in books while following sim- 
ple stories. 

Social Development 

Within normal range of development — 
feeds self properly, unbuttons accessi- 
ble buttons, goes to bathroom alone & 
recognizes need for washing- 
Exhibits ability to express own pre- 
ferences, accept minor failures and is 
becoming more independent of adult at*: 
tention'. M. is able to. have positive- 
peer interactions and shows interest in 
the welfare of others. 

Maintains appropriate reality and fan- 
tasy proportions , is spontaneous , be- 
ginning to use appropriate control for 
handling of drives; expresses affection; 
shares toys and materials in play activ- 
ities . 



Perceptual Motor Development 
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Perceptual Abilities: 
Visual Acuity 

Visual Attending 



Visual Memory 



Perceptual Discrim- 
ination 

Perceptual Constancy 



Figure Ground 
Discrimination 



Within the normal range of development 

— can see and identify objects. 
Within the normal range of development 

— can direct and sustain attention to 
visual stimuli. 

Within the normal range of development 

— can remember one or more pictures 
after being shown a .picture and then 
asked to find it among several other 
pictures . 

Within the normal range of development 
— ' can identify alike pictures. s 
Within the normal range of development 

— beginning to* estimate distance of 
objects; can reproduce 3 piece block 
design. , 

Within the normal range of development 
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Perceptual Motor Development (cont.) 



Depth Perception 
Movejnent Perception 
Laterality 



Verticali-ty 



Directionality 



Body Awareness 



Physical Abilities: 
Strength 

FleMbility 
Balance 



Agility 



Endurance 



can identify parts of body on a doll 
or puzzle 

Within the normal range of development 
Within the normal range of development 
Within the normal range of development 

— manipulates with both hands but pre- 
dominate use of right hand. 

Within the normal range of development 

— developing good posture and is able 
to sit, squat/ run and stand with heels 
together. 

Within the normal range . of development 

— can identify "up" and "down" in rela- 
tion to her position in space. 

Within the normal range of development 

— can verbally label body parts or point 
to them; can locate objects in refer-' 
ehce to front, back, side, head, and 



feet. 



/ 



Within the normal range of development 

— muscular strength is_y:ontinuing to 
develop; can rise to feet without hands. 
Within the no^al range of development 
Within the normal range of development; 

— walks 3/4 of way on walking' board , 
squats to play without hand support,^ can 
walk upstairs using rail. 

Within the normal range of development 

— runs well with no falling (can stop 
and start easily) . 

Within the normal range of development 



Perceptual Motor Abilities: 

Fine Motor Develop- 
ment-Finger Dexter- Above the developmental norm — manipu- 
ity lates tiny objects with ease. 

Manual Dexterity i^bove the developmental norm — - makes 

appropriate- arm and hand movements. 

Eye-hand Coordination Above the developmental norm — uses 

scissors to cut correctly, works 12 piece 
puzzles, can complete Montessori solid 
cylinders, can string 4 or more beads 
in 2 minutes. 

Ey^-hand Movements Above the developmental norm— can put 

100 pegs in pegboard; can imitate ver- 
tical or horizontal lines. 

Steadiness Above the developmental norm — builds 

with small cubes. 

Locomotor Skills Within the normal range of development 

— is able to walk, run and jump, and 
walk up and down steps . 
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Cognitive Development 



Classification Above the developmental normr-- has be- 

gun, to classify by sorting shape and 
color, responds to pictures. 
Seriation- Within the normal range of development 

V — can make gross discrimination ber- 

tween big and little • 
Spa'tial Relations j Within the normal range of development 
* . - "T* acquired horizontal orientations 

^ and confines painting to own paper. 

Temporal Relations Within the normal range of development 

\ — aware of immediate temporal under- 

\ standings (ex# What happens next?) 

Cognitive Processes^ Within the normal range of development 

\ — imitates movements of others. 



Standardized Assessment . Standardized instruments are typically 
used to assess entry level on an ontogeny or to further invesH:igate a 
suspected developmental (helay.. Many times only appropriate subtests are 
used rather than whole instruments. Suggested instruments are given for 
each area of development. In several cases there are no existing\Qevel- 
opmental measures. The instruments are listed here. A more comple'i^e de- 
scription of each measure is found in the module covering each area of 
development. ' . . \ , 

feasuring Language Development 

Meaning Auditory Perception . In fact several "tests have beeh devel- 
oped and distributed to educators to measure synthesis abilities in an 
effort to improve the task analysis of language deficits. Probably the 
best known is the Sound Blending sub-test of the ITPA design.ed by Kirk, 
McCarthy and Kirk (1969)^ Others include the Roswell-Chall auditory 
Blending Test, The Auditory Test 2 from the Marion Monroe Reading Apt- 
itude Test, The Body Parts Test of Phonemic Synthesis (Goldman and Dixon, 
1971,). Only one test of auditory analysis was found in the literature , 
which was the AAT (Rosner and Simona, 1971) . Upon examination the AAT 
v;as found to be similar to the Auditory closure sub-test of the ITPA, 
rather than a test of auditory analysis. The child is asked. to omit cer- 
tain sounds from a word given by the examiner rather than break a wdrd 
into its component parts. ^ 

One would have to conclude that the research on auditory vocal 
analysis and synthesis skills of children is meager. 

Phonology . These tests are used to determine if child is^producing 
sounds incorrectly or which sounds • are misarticulated in a child's speech. 
Measures for assessing phonetic development include: No-Howe Speech Tes t 
for English, Consonant Sounds , Smith, 1957. Qoldman-Fristoe Test of Art- 
iculation - This test assesses articulation df consonant sounds . i=^l-" 
though it's not designed to specifically study vowel and diphthong pro- 
duction, all vowels and all except one diphthong are measured so devia- 
. tions can be noted. Appropriate for children between 4 and 8 years of 
age. Developmental Articulation Test - Henja, 1955 - Consonant artic"- 
lation in -single words, blends excluded, is measured by this test. 
Poole Consonant Test - This is a test that can be constructed by class- 
room teachers. It tests consonant sounds - the beginning, middle, and 
end positions. The teacher can make picture cards for the nouns used 
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and administer the test herself. Poole (1934). 

Semantics . Children's semantic abilities f hence concepts may be 
assessed in three ways. To begin with the learning facilitator must 
discover what concepts the child has and what are their content and 
' qualities/ By being cognizant of the semantic knowledge of those con- 
cepts children should know by approximately age seven the learning fa- 
cilitator San begin to study the evidence of conceptual development by 
observing the child's physical and verbal behaviors. A longitudinal 
checklist should be kept for each child to note the emergence of new 
concepts , attainment of concepts and higher hierarchial conceptual un- - 
derstanding.' 

To assess the effectiveness of multi.-sensory learning systems to 
teach specific concepts a basic concept attainment instrument can be 
used. Concept measurement involves making a common response to a class 
of. stimuli. A concept is understood when the learner can identify any 
mrimber of the class as belonging to the class.. Classification is not 
complete without the generalization that all members of this set meet 
'the test of specific criterion. Woodruff (1967) suggested once an indi- 
vidual understands a :::oncrete concept he starts to associate and com- 
bine them and mold them into different kinds ^of abstractions, general- 
izations and principles. . ^■■.-j. ^. 

The public test of the formation of a concept is the ability to 
respond correctly and reliably to new positive and negative instances 
of it; it is not implied however, that a concept has not been learned 
because it cannot be verbalized (Carroll, 1964). 

Bruner (1965) distinguishes the difference between concept forma- 
tion and concept attainment. In the formation stage the child, has the 
ability to interact with categories but can't define their characteris- 
tics. He can discriminate, but can't tell you why, while concept at- 
tainment involves verbal specification of characteristics of a category. 
The child can- communicate and define attributes that distinguish ex- 
emplars from noriexemplars. ^ • j, ^ 
' "oavid Elkind (1968), in a discussion of Piaget, established that 
every concept has two different kinds of content: . ^ 

1. There is the realm of objects that the concept points to or denotes, 
which constitutes its extensive content. This is the kind of content 
with which the discriminitive response version of a concept is concern- 
ed. The content of a concept includes all the exemplars of the concept 
(tree) that the individual can correctly classify. Traditionally, we 
tend to sample the extensive content by presenting the child with ex- 
emplars that vary rather widely ait\ong themselves , for example by pre- 
sen'ting him with a palm tree or evergreen. 

2. The other kind of concept content corresponds to the common feature 
of features connotated by all the exemplars and constitutes the con- 
cept's intensive content. ' ... 

\This is the kind of content assessed by verbal definition proce- 
dures. The intensive content of a subject's concept is arrived at when 
the child asked to tell what "vesper" means or the way in, which an 
"apple and a pear are alike or the same." By comparing the child s an- 
swers With those given by a representative normative g'roup one can tell 
the extent the subject has acquired the commonly accepted intension of 

the coAcept. ■ ' .i / ^ ^ ^ 

There is- little coordination between the extensivfe content ot a 
concept as revealed by discriminative responses and the intensive con- 
tent of the same concept as revealed by verbal definition. 

Following are some examples of measures f.or multi-sensory learning 
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systems. . * ^ 

Once the child seems to have mastered basic understanding of the 
concept the learning facilitator should continue to assess the further 
development of that concept*. ^ * 

Completeness of the conceptual knowledge can be assessed. This 
is done ^ by use of the following categories: 

Inconsistency - does the child maintain the same response as 

stimulus is varied? 

2. Accuracy - does the child give partial responses? 

3. Clarity - does the child give clear and acceptable examples? 
__„4.._Xullne&s_..r^_does_theL-.child_glve^s^^^ or details? 

Can he see opposites? 

5. Extensiveness - does the child give many different kinds of 

illustrations? 

6. Applications - does the child use the semantic concept cor- 

rectly when .speaking? 

The measurement of concepts cannot be confined to simple oX^erall 
measure or scores^ such as those from intelligence and achievement tests, 
because concepts are not considered to be functions of ability. "It 
cannot be assumed that if the child lacks the concept, it is because 
he is unable to learn it or that his failure to learn after he has been 
•taught* is purely a matter of ability." Johnny does not do well in 
arithmetic not because he does not work enough, but because he has not 
built the previous intellectual structures required to master that 
particular arithmetic concept. Therefore, measure needs to be designed 
in reference to the individual child's understanding of the subject 
matter. . , 

Another way of children's concept can be -measured as an estimate 
of the maturity of thought is looking at the manner in which children 
- define words. Younger children usually think in terms of "function and 
description, illustration and demonstration; whereas older children 
more often use synonyms and explanation types of responses. Children 
seem to shift gradually from the'^use of concrete ideas and emphasis 
oh isolated aspects to an emphasis upon class features. 

Measuringt.,conceptual attainment in terms of maturity of intellec- 
tual thinking ^enables the learning facilitator to add scope and sequence 
to the multi-sensory learning systems. "Instruction that enables child- 
ren to think about such materials at higher stages requires that the 
teacher listen closely to the child and begin at the level that matches 
the child's already develop^ed structure. It requires that movement be 
sequential, not haphazard, and that demonstration:, discussion, and 
group interaction be the meaningful activities for children . When the 
teacher has some understanding of the child's level of functioning, 
materiatbs^.can be organized at that level and developed to move toward 
' the next stage. " (Gordan, 1966).. 

Perhaps the best standardized test of vocabulary is the Stanford 
Binet. For developmental assessment the following sequence is suggest- 
ed • 

Ca€tell Infant Intelligence Scale ' 
Staiiford Binet Picture Vocabulary Subtest 
Stanford Binet Definitions Subtest 

Syntax . The two-year-old child is recalcitrant, and one cannot 
expect to obtain from him syntactical structures that were used in a 
measure with four and five year old children by Brown and Bellugi (1964) 
Therefore, to assess the syntax structures of the very young child, 
one must write grammars on the child's observed speech. 
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Although a description of the syntactic structures in a child's 
language does not give a total account of thi^lahguage development; 
it can go beyond the quantitative measure of percentages and propor*- 
tion of adult usage provided in previous studies in children's gram- 
mar. It can encompass the interrelationships of various measures of 
language development and. describe their inter-dependencies (Menyuk, 
1961) • 

Lee's, Developmental Sentence Types. Lee (1966) proposed a method 
of analyzing language sam|)les thiit was based upon the work of Braine 
(1963) Brown and Bellugi (1964), McNeill (1955), and Chomsky, (1957). 
The Developmental Sentence Types model was an attempt to illustrate 
the progression that the child might go through from his early two 
word combinations to the use of the ncn phrase^^ verb phiriase, and other 
grammatical forms as independent elements or kernel sentences from 
which transformations v^ill be derived.. 

Lee's explanatory model of grammar is analogous to a cetegoriza- 
tion theory of learning. It is hypothesized by linguists that the at- 
tributes of a given category are memorized and the child can then pro- 
duce new instances of the categgry . are= 

By using this instrument one can obtain the following informa- 
tion: c ' . t 1 

a. Ideatify the grammatical categories of the population s lan- 
\ guage.« ' 

h. Determine which categories are used more consistently than 

others. ^ i- 

c. Which categories are acquired at an earlier or later age. 





ly a phrase structure level, atransf ormation level and a morphology 
level. Each of the tree levels of the grammar has a sequence of rules 
which generate the sentences within the level. Initially, simple-ac- 
tive-declarative sentences are derived at the level of phrase struc- 
ture. Chomsky calls these sentences terminal strings and they form the 
basis for all other sentences. The more complex sentences are formula- 
ted by the sequence of rules at the second level of the grammar, which 
Chomsky has termed transformational rules* The transformational rules 
are of two kinds: optional and obligatory. The optional rules are of 
two kinds? they are chosen by the speaker— he can choose to formulate ^ 
a positive sentence, a negative sentence, an imperative sentence, etc. 
Once having; chosen a form, there is a set of obligatory rules which 
must be followed to produce sentences which will be accepted by the 
listener as grammatical. The transformational rules carry strings with 
phrase structure into new strings to which the rules at the third level 
can apply. At the third level of the grammar there is a sequence of 
morphophonemic or inflectional rules from which the actual sounds of 
speech are derived. Chomsky's model describes these rules at each level, 
and tries to explain how a grammar is produfced' on the basis of these 

rules^^ the above study the basic structures which generated ail the 
sentences in the total language sample could be described with the 
framework ,of the Chomsky model. A child's gramm'ar was written which 
. includes those structures found in both children's and adults grammar 
and those structures which are peculiar to the children's grammar. 
Thus, it is a self-contained systgfc'^describ.ing a stage of development 
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of children's granunar, 

A transformational model of syntactic, structures can be used to 
describe children ' s grammar from under 3 years of age to over 7 years 
as a self-contained system and to indicate developmental trends. 

< 

Northwestern Screening Test (Lee, 1971) . The NSST is a quick screening 
device to make an estimate of syntactic development. It can isolate 
those children between 3 and 8 years of age who are sufficiently "ie- 
viint in syntactic development to warrant further analysis. The NSST 
measures both receptive and expressive use of syntactic forms, using 
identical linguistic structures in both parts of the test. 

V 

Reading readiness: laaguage experience stories . 

Informal Language Inventory (Stauf fer (1969) . 
Tell child - "Here is a picture. Tell me the story you see in the pic- 
ture" or "Tell me what you see in the picture" (If the child does not 
respond). This^ change of instructibhs are important. The first question 
is a request for picture analysis and the projection of story plot. 
The second asks for sifiiple labeling or naming objects or events. 

LEVEL I * . 

Tell me what you see or what is this. Chi.ld does not respond unless 
encouraged - lacks security and confidence - simply names or labels 
objects in the picture. 

-.LEVEL II I. II 

Tell me what you, see. Child uses simple sentences - *I see a cat . 

LEVEL III . 
Tell me a story. Child responds to the main action depicted - uses 
words that describes - does not tie all elements into the main action 
- "I see a boy. He is bouncing a ball. I see a cat sleeping." 

LEVEL IV > , ^ . 

Tell me a story. Actually tells a story-relates the elements m the 
picture and sees beyond. He makes plots - projects into the future and 
also looks into the past. Children on this level inay be able to read. 
"A boy is bouncing a ball. I think he will loose the ball and the dog 
will chase it." 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

^ level 4 . 

level 3 

level 2 - : 

level 1 



Date Dat^ 
INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION 

Number of words in first story 

Number of words in final story 

Number of sentences in 'first story 

Number of sentences in final story 

Number of words in longest sentence m first story_ 
Number of words in longest sentence in final story^ 
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SEQUENCING . \ . • ^ n„ 

I. Ability to relate events in a naturally ocurring order pictorally 

II. Ability to relate events in a naturally ocurring o^der verbally. 
. III. Ability to visually and verbally relate time sequences through 

ordering. 

r 

WORD TOTALS 

I. Number of " vocabulary words. ^ 

II. Number of nouns. — — - • - * \ 

III. " Number of verbs. 

IV. Number of adjectives. 

V. Number of adverbs. 

Measuring Social Development 

, Measurement of Body Image . Researchers have used many methods to mea- 
sure body image. Two popular means of assessment are psychiatrist s 
projective, tools such as the 'Rbrshach Ink Blot Test, and the child s 

• ability to verbally identify^yarious body parts. Others have measured 
it by having the child draw the hvunan figure. It is assumed that dis- 

■ tort ion of details, omission of parts, variations in size, difference 
in emphasis, etc., reflect a state of confusion in the body image of 
the drawer. This method has been critized for being too subDective, 
Kaphart suggests behavioral criteria by which a child with body image 
problems can be detected: ^- 

1. The child selecting a space on the floor that's too small for 
task defined - or vice ver.sa - indicates an imperfect awarenes% 
of the space occupied by his body in various positions. 

2. In activities which require them to move various parts of the 
. body upon command, the child may not be able to move one arm 

without the other arm. , u j 4- 

3. Long hesitation before child can. .move a designated body pa^t. 
One problem in the area of body image assessment, has been that 

the major efforts in the area have centered on the manner in which body 
image scores of several kinds reflect various personality disorders, 
rather than on how a psycholbgically sound child perceives his body 
and its movement. This should be taken into consideration when choosing 
an assessment tool. The following is a list of some of the body image 
measurements used with young children: ^ , ^ tc 

Factual-Localizat ion Test - This is an adaptation of Bender s 
Face-Hand T est (1553) . In this test, a part or two parts of the 
child's body are touched and the child i& asked to identify tne 
object or body part which has been tojached. It detects body image 
difficulties. / \ . • -, t 

Draw -a-Person Test - by Mackoyer (1949) is a clinical tool re- , 
quiring the child or adult/ to/ draw a picture of a person. This 
technique has been used to e^faluate personality, assess the 
presence-of -neurotic and.Porpsychotic symptoms , measure intelli- 
gence, and hiody image. The .validity of the test has frequently 
bfeen questioned. It is of limited value as a means of assessing 
body image. .Most clinicians use this test within a battery of 
■ projective tests to gain a more global picture of the person. 
. imcompleted Man Test - by Ilg and Ames (1966). This la a modi- 
• fication of the draw- arperson test in which children are asked 
to add missing body parts to half a man. Evolution of body . 
image is reflected in test performance. ,,„^^v ,„u * 

imit ation of Gestures - by Berges and Lezine (1965). The exper- 
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imenter, facing the child, scores the accuracy with which he 
can reproduce both simple and complicated limb and hand gestures. 
Perception of Body Conformations - by Adams (1963) . This test 
employs a mannikin and/or outlines of bodies with various con- 
formations. As the individual constructs a mannikin or selects 
the outline he perceives the most closely conforming to his 
own or to some ideal body image, various measures mai be collect- 
ed. 

Verbal Identification of Body Parts - Benton and others have 

constructed a test of the accuracy and the speed with which a 
child can touch or move his various body parts when asked to 
. do so. At one point, the Benton *test evaluates body image by 
the accuracy with which the child can touch or move his various 
body parts when asked to do so. At one point,, the Benton test 
evaluates body image by the accuracy with which the child can 
point to the body parts of a picture. The primary criticism a- 
. gainst such verbal tests is v/hether they are testing a basic 
precept, or merely are a reflection of the quality of a child's 
vocabulary.} 

Measurement of Self Image . There are very few measurement instruments 
for* self image as such. Most self concept tests can be modified to 
give measures of both self image ""and mirror image. This can be done by 
changing the wording of the items from "I am most like..." to "My teachers 
think I am. most like...". The following are examples of tests which may 
be used to measure self image and mirror image. 

P erception Score Sheet by Combs and Soper (1963) - Thi^ score 
sheet measures self generally,, self as instrument, self with 
peers, self with adults, self with teacher, self and school, 
perceptions of adults, perceptions of teachers, etc. ^.^.i^ 
^ Brown IP's Self Concept References Test by Brown (1966) - TH^*^\ 
original version gives children's perceptions of how their mot- 
hers, teachers, and peers view them. While looking iat a picture 
of himself, the child is asked 14 to 21 bipolar questions in an . 
either-or format. 

Measurement of Self Concept . The problem' of measurement of self concept 
has arisen due to the difficulty in defining self concept. Most of the 
current techniques for measuring self involve self-ratings or self-de- 
scriptions. Occasionally ratings of an individual by other people such 
as. teachers or peers are used. One problem of. measurement occurs be- 
cause many investigators devise their own measure of the self, since 
they have their own definitions for 'it. As a result, such of the measure- 
ment research is not comparable. Another problem is that many of the 
measures are filled with value assessments, so that the., child feels com- 
pelled to answer in a socially desirable way. Those problems should be 
.kept in mind when reviewing the self concept literature.. 

Specific Self Concepts Measurements 

\ The Self-Concept Inventory was developed by Sears (1963) for use 
with 5th and 6th grade children. It is composed of categories in 
which children spontaneously have feelings and make judgments about 
their own effectiveness, and competence. Self rating responses pro- 
vide two scores that are relevant to the self-^esteem dimension. 
They are SCI: self-satisfaction, and SCI: comparative rating. Un- 
corredted split-half reliabilities for the two scores are .94 and 
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.95. \ ^ , \ ' * 

The Self-Criticism and Ideas of References sckles were originally 
designed for college men (Sears, 1937). These are both self rating 
scales. The S-C questions involve satisfaction with the self's 
physical abilities .or achievement in school, or social relations, 
and those. which express guilt about certain adequacies. The I-R 
qufestions are oriented toward hypersensitivity to other people's 
actions or feelings toward the self. The -corrected odd-even relia- 
bility coefficients are .81' and .82. 

The Feminity Scale was derived by revision of the Fe scale contain- 
ed in the California Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1957). Hi 
score indicates high feminity. It is a self-rating scale. 
The Self-Aggression S.ca'le (Sears, 1961) contains items expressing 
hostility toward the self and involves. feelings of self-derogation. 
It is also- a self-rating scale 

The Laurelton Self Attitude Scale (Guthrie, et al. , 1961). 
.The Hostility Scale (Culbeytson, et al. , 1961) consists of 100 
items in which the subjects are asked to agree or disagree with a 
suggested response to an angering situation. 

The Social Value-Need Scale (Bolduc, 1960) presents 95 situations 
I in which the subjects are asked to choose between an alternative 
\ that reflects social values and one which reflects personal needs. 
The Verbal Self-Attitude Scale (Butler, Guthrie, & Gorlow) deals 
with discrepancies from what socially desirable. , . , 

The Brown IDS Self-Concept Referent Test requires the young child 
to characterize- himself on 14 bipolar dimensions (happy-sad) , using 
' for specific referents: a.., how he perceives himself; b. hoy/ he per- -» 
ceives himself to oe viewed by his mother; and c. his teacher; 

d'. -bther kids. . , i r 

Self-Concep t Measurement of Retardates (Guthrie, Butler, Gorlow, & 
white, l§o^) consis.ts o£ a series of 50 .pairs of colored slides, 
with the same protagonist throughout (alv/ays a woman) . The entire 
series was replicated with a n§w protagonist and a new cast, but , 
depicting the same need. The subject was asked to choose the slide 
■in which the protagonist was most like herself and to choose ths 
slide in which the protagonist was doing the be?t thing". This in- 
strument gives two sets of choices for each subject, a reported 
self and an ideal\self. . - . 

I L ipsltt Self Concept Scale contains a list of 22 traits descriptive 
adjective phrase, each prefaced by,. "I am ..." and followed by a 
'A point rating scale from "not at all" to "all the time. - 
The Learner Self Concept Test is composed of 12 separate items. 
Subjects are shown drawings representing a. particular classroom 
situation and^ are asked two questions about them. Responses indi- 
cate either positive or negative character identification. ' 
Deve lopmental Profiles - Awareness of self is based on the Human 
Development Rating Scales. This profile indicates sf If-awareness 
of feelings and thoughts. - _j 

The C alifornia Preschool Social Competertoy Scale (SPSCS) was "design- 
ed to measure the adequacy of preschool children's interpersonal 
behavioral and the degree to which they assume social responsibi- 
lity and independence. This scale: 1. provides a relative index _ of 
the child's social competence, permitting comparisons with child- 
ren of the same age, sex, and socioeconomic status; 2. permits in- 
vestigation of the effects of environmental and characterlogical 
variables on the child's development at differing ages; 3. can be 
useful in predictive studies of school achievement; 4, can be helpful 
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in the evaluation of deviant groups; and 5. can be useful as a 
criterion measiire of the effectiveness of different interventions 
at the preschool, level. It is designed for use in evaluating ^tu-; 
^ social competence of children aged 2 years and 6 months through 5 
years ^ and 6 months. The scale consists of 30 items which are re- 
presentative samples of the critical behaviors in the preschool 
child's social functioning. ^ 

The Cain-Levine Social Competency Scale was developed to provide 
a method of*measuring the social cimpetence of trainable mentally 
retarded children. It consists of 44 items divided^ into 4 subscales 
Self-Help, ' Initiative, Social* Ski^ Is , and Cgrnmunication.' , 
The Thomas Self Concept Values Tt assesses the personal eself- 
conceptr^alue of pr,e-primary and primary aged children. 
Goodenough's DrawrA-Man Test measures self concept and detects 
maladjustJnent m kindergarten children. 

Preschool Self Concept Picture^ Test (Woblner, 1966) measures self 
concept, ideal self concept, and th^ discrepancy between them. It 
id non-verbal and. contains 4 separate but comparable subsets for 
Negro and' Caucasian boys and girls. ^ . 

The Self Concept and Motivatiori Inventory ; What Face Would you 
. . * . Wear? (SCAMIN) ^ ' 

Measurement of Self Esteem . The majority of self measures for young 
children are self report inventories. Self esteem measurements involve 
the child's evaluation of himself in terms of how well he feels about 
himself. There are very few self esteem^ instruments a^such. Most, ire- 
searchers use some type of self concept test to measure self esteem. 
The following is a list of some available instruments most of whifch 
have been used with the school aged child. ' " ^ 

Children's , Self-Social Constructs Test (CSSCT) : Preschool Form- 
.Self Esteem Subtest - by B.- Long and E. Henderson. This is a self- 
report nonverbal, since projective techniques. Self esteem is as- 
sessed by having the child respond nonverbally by pointing to^ or 
pasting a circle representing himself next to other symbols in a v 
picture presented to him. 

The Osgood Semanjbic Differential - this instrument involves re- 
sponses to a given stimulus through marking twenty-one sets of ad- 
jective scales. On pach scale, the child makes a check mai* to in- 
d'Jcate his position between the two objectives. This method is de- 
signed to reduce defensive responses ("make myself look good") , 
and at the same time to avoid the difficulties .of scoring found 
in the projective devices. 

The Self-Esteem Inventory by Qoopersmith - this contains 5'8 items, 
and, the child makes a chfeck mark in response to each. For example: 
/'There fire lots of things about like me unlike me myself 

I'd change* if I couldc"? ' . . ^2 

The Q-Sort Technique - ^his is a method of quantifying the self 
attitude m which .the child is presented with a set of statem'e*nts 
printed one to a card. He is required to arrange the statements 
' in a 'normalized distribution according to a rele>(ant criteria., 
such as the extent to which. the i^tatements describe himself. The 
method hypothesizes the ability. to measure in standardized form 
the self-image by' means of a self-sort and the ideal-image by 
means of an ideal-so^t. The relationship between *th^e two "sorts" 
yields an index of self esteem based upon the self concept. 



Measurement of Ideal Self . Mo.t measurements of i^eal « "^^^^^e same 

have been used to assess ideal self: 

California Test of Personality - Q Sort. ^^-xf 
• cSthr^e? Butler, Gorlwo. and Wh ite (1964) devised an ^^eal self 
test to be used with retardates. It consists of a series of 50 
olirs of colored slides with the same protagonist throughout. The 
?ui5ec? is aSed to choose the slide in which the protagonist was 

doing the best thing* ^ -v.^ ^-f on q4-;i+-p- 

■ Katy and Zigler (1967) have devised a ^^^^tionnaire of 20 state 
menL som^ of .which were taken from ^oopersmith • s (1959 ) ^cale of 
self esteem. Response alternatives were Phrased 

to be very true of me". Of course, the child must be able to read, 
in order to take this, type of paper ^^jj P^';^^^\^^^^- r Woolner 

Preschool self-Concept P icture Test (PSCPT) - (1966-68) by R. woomer 
This teSt was deSignL to be used w ith 4 to 5 year ol^s J. fj;^^ 
if presented ten pla£es with paired pictures ^^Pf ^?^^;^|i^55"5hr 
istics that preschool children recognize, such as flf ^""^^f^^ * J*^^ 
chnd picks the person in each plate that he is and the one that 
he "would like to be". 

Mpasur-ment of Moral Develo pment . Asessment of moral development has 
mostl?'invoi?ed oblervationL te chniques and subjective ^^P^^f 
youni cSld, the level of moral developi^ent may oe ^Jf ^^^^J^^^^^^^P 
ii V!i^«-?nn "of Kohlbera'-s stages through introduction of dilemmas (see 
, plication ot measures include the following: 

Kohlberg arid Turiel, 1971). O^'^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^Ii" /ppcrs) 1969 - measures 
California Preschool S ocial Competence Scale (CPSLbj -^^"^ 
, §|^^||g' ; int;tper3oaal> behayiSr and assumpt ion , of social respon- 
iSim? Ind covers such things as sharing, helping others, and 

^;;;gn"L iS^m:;t inventory (DAI): Deta ^on., 1940-1954 - mea- " 
sures a child's social skill development, emotional adDustme..., 

-l?;!:^;^^^^^:;mS5c-Status Test (1959) assesses a child's socie. 

Sgehlgiofchec^Isrgy^Sgil^irL^ Shapiro - assesses social 

. llTAr.lulVc^^Sl^^ by Scott (1969) - -asures a 

^I V-1^ ' q pprceptiors of cultural v alue expectations, his conrormity 
;Lfe expec?a?ions, and his internalization of three cultural 
traiiioQ - qplf-reliauce, cooperation; and .compliance . ,,«^u 
socializa tion Ica^ e by BommLito - measures social ^dDUStment with- 
. .i^the classroom ' 55hcerning patterns 0^/?^^^^^^^ ' 

• iustment educational maladjustment, and internal unhappiness. 
^taSweathJfsocial Con formity Test - a color preference test to 

MhLrSf Jeshhac. - mea- 

ZT. ZllZ ^Sr ;"t;!i^^Sg"egt^:;e1;chni.ue measures a child' 
degree of empathy. 



Generosity Test by^ Rutherford and Mussen - measures the generosity 
of a child in a structures setting. Each child is placed in a sit- 
uation where he can assign candy to his peers or keep it^-.,^^^^^^^^ 
Helping-Behavior Observational System^ by Clapp - measures nSlpinc 
behavior displayed by a child. ^ 
Mischel Technique - measures the child's ability to dealy gratxf ication. 
Mummeify Scale oil Ascendant Behavior - measures socially acceptable 
and unacceptable ascendant behavior; i.e. , behavior by which an in- 
dividual atl3mpts to acquire or maintain mastery of a social sit- 
uation. ' 

Picture Story Measure of Kindness Concept by Baldwin and Baldwin - 
measures a child's judgment of kindness." 

Resistance to Temptation Measure by Burton, Allinsmith, and Maccoby. 

Measuring Perceptual Motor Development 

Bayley Scales of Infant Development , Bayley (1969) . The scales 
(motor scales, mental scales, and behavior record) are designed to pro- 
vide a tripartite basis for the evaluation of the child ' s developmental 
status in the first 2-1/2 years of life. The motor scale is designed to 
pxovide a measure of the degree of control of the body, coordination of 
the large muscles and finer manipulatory skills of the hands and fingers. 
Results are expressed as a standard score. . 

Denver Developmental Screening Test ^ Frahkenburg, W. and Dodds, 
j.B. This test assesses gross motor, fin.e motor, adaptive language and 
personal - social development. It^s intent is to detect serious develop- 
mental delays in young children. 

Tactual-Localization Test , adaptation of Bender's Face-Hand Test 
(Funkand Bender, 1953). In this test objects in the environment, a part 
or 2 parts of the child's body are touched and the child is asked to 
identify the object or body part which has been touched. This test de- 
tects body image difficulties. , ' 

Movement Skills Survey , Qrpet, R.E. , and Heustis, T.L. This check 
list was developed to assist classroom teachers, movement education 
superviacrs, school ,psychologists , and other professional school personnel 
in evaluating selected aspects of a child's motor development. lu is 
intended for use with Frostig-Maslow MOVE-GROW-LEARN program and with 
MOVEMENT EDUCATION: Theory and Practice. 

Perceptual Abilities ' 

Visual Perceptual Acuity . 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016. (Snellen E. and Letter wall charts; 
also test kit for Pre-School visual screening) . 

The Snellen Te^t for visual screening is the most widely used in 

school. I * ^ . n -r^ 

* The Snellen Test measures central' distance visual acuity only . It 
does not give any indication of near point vision, peripheral vision, con- 
vergence ability,, fusion ability, or muscular imbalance. It measures only 
far point acuity. 

American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts 01550. ( bight 

Screener) . 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York, 14602. ( School 

Vision Test ) . " ... 

Freund Brothers, Atlantic City, New Jersey. ^( Atlantic City Vision 

Te s t ) . 

GoodLite Company, Forest Park, Illinois, 60130. (The illuminated 

chart fc- use at 20 feet and at 10 feet, plus lenses, and the equipment 
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for tests for muscle balance are produced separately) . 

Keystone View Company. Meadville, Pennsylvania. ( New York School 
Vision. Chart ) . \ . . 

Titmus Optical Company, Petersburg, Virginia 23804. ( School Vision 

Tester) • 

Visual Memory . 

Colarusso, R.P. and Hammill, D.D. Motor-Free Visual Perception Test 
(MVPT) Academic Therapy Publications, California; San Rafael, 1972. 
Child views figure for 5 seconds and is shown a second picture to find 
it among several other figures. 

Graham, F.K. and Kendall, B.S. Memory-f or-Designs Test, Revised 
General Manual. Perceptual and Motor Skills ,. 11, 147-188. Requires 
child to reproduce a geometric figure from mfemory. 

Kirk, S.A., McCarthy, J.J., and Kirk, W.D. Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Ability . Revised edition. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1968. Subtest assess visual sequential memory by requiring the 
child to order a sequence of non-symbolic figures from memory. 

P erceptual Constancy . 

Frostig, M,. Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Consulting 
Psychologists Press, Palo Alto: California, 1966. This test consists 
of five subtests witu developfnental norms from 3 to 9 years of age: 

1. Eye. motor - detect difficulty in writing. 

2. Figure-ground- difficulty in recognizing words. \ 

3. Constancy of shape - difficulty in recognizing lettv^rc when in 
different sizes or colors. 

4. Position in space - reversals on rotations. 

5. Spatial relationships - interchanging the order of letters. 

Perceptual Discrimination . 

Elkind, David. Elkind's Ambiguous Pictures, ^ges 6-11. Document 
«o. 8154 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplicatioh Ser- 
vice, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. The Ambiguous Pictures 
Test consists of two sets A and B of seven black and white ambiguous pic- 
tures mounted on 8xll-i/2 inch tag board sheets. For one set of pictures 
shileds are available which when placed over the picture, make the opr 
ject clearly recognizable. The objects are common ones like cat, tree' 
leaf, face, and so fourth. 

Figure-Ground . i. 

Cobrinik. L. Hidden Figures Test in the performance of brain-inaured 
children on hidden-figure tests. The American Journa l of Psychology/ 
1959, LXXII, 5660571> Ages 6-11. There are three sets of ten stimulus 
pictures, plus one or two samples for each set. One set is called pic- 
ture puzzles and is the usual type of hidden-figure puzzles seen in 
children's magazines. The second set of ten is the overlapping type; of 
picture in which figures and background share points rather than con- 
tours. The type of item, called nonoverlapping , involves sharp contours 
of figures and background. On the overlapping and nonoverlapping the 
child is told to find, one of four pictured objects within the masked 
condition. The picture-piizzle takes a while to find the given objepts 

within the picture. . ^ -r. L u 

Graham, F.K., and Ernhart, C.B. Perceptual-Motor Battery . Ernhart, 
CD. , Grahair, F.K., Eichman, P.L., Marshall, J.M. and Thurston, B. Brain- 
injury in the preschool child; some developmental considerations. II 
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Comparison of Brain-Injured and Normal Children. Psychologi cal Monographs, 
1963, 17-33. Used with preschool children. Was originally designed to 
use with brain damaged .children. Figure-Ground subtest 1. This closely 
resembles the test developed by Strauss and Lehtinen* for u§fe with older 
brain-injured children. On this scale, the examiner requires the subject 
to identify thirty five objects from the Binet Picture Vocabulary which 
are embe^ed in distracting backgrounds. The stimuli are presented. The 
Kcirk-the-Cars subscale is similar to the Figure-Ground subtest in that 
the subject is to identify ten drawings of cars embedded in distracting 
background figures. 

La terality . .i . . , 

Benton, k.L. and Cohen, B..D. Right-Left Discrimination an d Finger 
Localization in Normal and Braan- Injured Subjects . Procedures ot the 
Iowa Academy of Science, 1955. This test measures the ability of child- 
ren and adults to discriminate between right and left. There are two 
forms of the test: Form A with thirty-two items, requires- the sub^ec^ 
to execute "localizing movements" on coiranand. It assesses six aspects 
of right-left discrimination, the specific tasks being as follows 
(Benton and Cohen. 1955): z 

With the eyes open, pointing to single lateral body parts. 
With the eyes open, execution of double crossed and uncrossed com- 
mands. 

With the eyes closed, pointing to single lateral body parts. 
With the eyes closed, execution of double crossed and uncrossed 
commands. ' \- . ■ 

Pointing to lateral body parts on a schematic, front view repre- 
sentation bf a person. . 
Execution of double crossed and uncrossed commands involving larerai 
body parts of both the subject and the schematic representation. 
Benton, A. L. - Right-Left Discrimination and Fing er Localization. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc, , 1$5$, Form A: Child is required to per- 
form localizing movements. Tests require some language comprehension 
v,„i. verbal response. Form V: This form is similar to form A except 
that' verbal responses are required. A discussion of normative data from 
both tests "is provided. „ , „ , »" 

Trankell, A. Impulse-Scale, for children ages 7-10.-1/2. Measure 
of Jatc-^U*-"-. The Impulse-Scale consists of twenty items of whicn the 
foil owing are characteristic? pick up an eraser,; catch a ball; cat with 
£,ci?sorri; pour water; shot marbles; use a screwdriver; use a hammex ; 
kl'h li bill; throw a ball; and hop on one foot. • 
It 2; fUandinaviska Test for laget, AB, Oxen Stiersgaten 17, Stock- 

hcj i... i: , ;-.weden. . „ u 4. 

Iso 3ee Purdue Perceptual Survey , Roach & Kepnart. 

. >wyiS7~ET ^i'he Elementa r y School Child and H is Posture Patterns. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , Inc., 1958. A description of an in- 
formal means for evaluation static postur.e. 

Schurr, E.L. Movement Experiences for Childre n's Curriculum and 
Method for Eleme ntary School Physical Education . New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, i^b'/.. Criteria for evaluation static posture as pre- 
sented. . m,. • J JJ,-4.,-«„ 

Harris, P.J. H arris Tests of Lateral Dominance . Third addition. 
New York: The Psychological Corporation, J.^bb. Ratings are provided 
for hand, eye, and foot preference. 
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Directionality . 

Roach and Kephart (1966). Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey . This 
survey has a total of 22 scorabie items within the three major areas 
of laterality, directionality, and skills of perceptual motor matching. 
Laterality; awareness within the body of right and left. 
Perceptual motor matching; comparison of perceptual information 
with information already existing in the organism. Reception,- con- 
tour, form, and spatial content measured. 

Directionality; this subtest measures right-left, up-dov/n, and 
bef ore-behind process of perceptual projection outside the body. 

Body Awareness 

Harris, D.B. Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test .. Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc. New York, 1963 . 

^Kephart, N.C. The Slow Learner in the Classroom , Columbus Ohio; 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co.., 1960. 

The Identification of Body Parts section of the Perceptual Survey 
Rating Scale provides a measure of the, child's awareness of the body 
parts, their names, and their precise location. 

Also see Body Image under social development m-^asures. 

Perceptual Motor Abilities . 
Visual Fine Motor 

Beery, K.^. and Buktenica, N.A. The Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration. The Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration 
(MVI) consists of a series of geometric fo.rms to be copied with pencil 
and paper. The VMI measures the drgree to which visuirl perceptipn ' and 
motor behavior are integrated in young children, a skill essential to 
beginning wirting activities. The copying of geometric forms is well 
suited to this purpose because, unlike letter forms, they are equally 
familiar to children of varying backgrounds. 

Although the VMI can be easily administered by a classroom teacher, 
it is widely used by school psychologi-sts and other testing specialists. 
The VMI is primarily used with preschool through grade 3 students, al- 
though the Administrator's Manual provides normative data for childr-i^ri 
ages 2 through 15. The format of the VMI is suitable for both group and 
individual administration. Testing takes approximately 15 to 20 minutes. 

Koppitz, 3.M. Bender Developmental Scoring System. The Bender Ges- 
talt- Test for Young Children . New York; Grune and Stratton, 1964. A^ 
perceptual and projective test for children ages 5 through 10. The Ben- 
der Developmental. Scoring System is an objectiye measurement of response 
children make to the Bender Visual-Motor Gestait Test. The test is ad- 
ministered in the usual way^ but the drawings are examined for the pre- 
sence or absence of certain characteristics on the basis of thirty mu- 
tually exclusive scoring items subsumed under seven categories; dis- 
tortion of shape, notations, circles for dots, perseveration, integra- 
tion of parts, angles and curves, and incorrect angles. Examples of the 
errors and instructions for interpreting the scores, normative data arc 
provided to compare the child *s performance to that of others who .are 
similar in chronological age, maturation in the visual-motor perception 
and grade level. 

Lowenfeld, V. Draw-A-Scene Test. Creative and Mental Growth , New 
York: The Macmillan Company , 1952 For children ages 2-17. LA Framework 
that can be used to evaluate 1:he spontaneous drawings of children to 
get measures of group in intellectual, emotional, social, perceptual, 
physical, and esthetics and creat5.vity. 
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Scribbling stage.- (2-4) 
Preschematic stage - (4-7) 
Schematic stage - (7-9) 
Gang stage - 79-11) 

Also see Developmental Test of Visual Perception - Frostig 

Physical Abilities > 

Balance ^ * 

Kephart, N.C. The Obstacle Course subtest provides an estimate of 
the child's awareness of the position of his body in space, 

Kephart, N.C. The Walking Board subtest of the Perceptual Survey 
Rating Scale provides a measure of balance. 

Seashore, H.G. The development pf a beam-walking test and its use 
in measuring development of balance in children. Research. Quarterly , 
1947 , 18 J 246-259. This provides a measure of dynamic balance. \^ 

' Strength 

Doll, E.A. Oseretsky Tests. American Guidance Service, Inc., Cir- 
cle Pines, Minnesota, 55014. This test provides quantitative measurement 
of each child's motor development. In addition it provides data on pos- 
ture, coordination, strength,, rhythmic abilities, speed and accuracy. 
Ages 4-16 . ' " 

Locomotor 

Carpenter, A. Measuring general motor capacity and general motor 
achievement in the first three grades. Research Quarterly , 1942, 13, 
444-465 . Carpenter General. Motor Capacity Tests This test provides 
an estimate of general motor capacity. Stunts and basic skills are as- 
sessed. Carpenter General Motor Achievement Tests - Through broad jump, 
shotput, and weight lifting activities, this test provides an assessment 
to general motor achievement for children in the first three grades. 

Jenkins, L.M.A. A comparative study of motor achievement of child- 
ren of five, six and seven years of age. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 1930, 414, 16- 
17. Average scores, on motor performances such as borad jump, hopping . . 
and tfhrowing are provided for 5-7 year olds of both sexes. 

Measuring Cognitive Development 

Traditional measures of intellectual functioning such as IQ tests, 
are not based on developmental conceptions, nor on a specific theory of 
intelligence. They are simply a combination of tasks wjhich empirically 
have been shown to correlate with school achievement. The measures sug- 
gested here are related to Piaget's developmental concepts. 

Concept Assessment Kit ; Conservation (Goldschmid and Bentler, 1968.) 
This test measures two dimensional space, number substance, continuous 
quality, v;eight, and discontinuous quantity of 5 to 7 year old children. 

Discrimination, Seriation and Numeration Test . (Elkind 1964). This test 
measures number congeption specifically of children 4 to 6 years of age. 

Dodwell Number Concept Test . (Dodwell, I960), This test asks children 
5 to .8 years of age to make judgments about quantities of numbers. 

^ -^"^ ' 

MacLatchy Test of the Pre-School Child's Familiarity with Measurement 
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(Spayde, 1953). This measure assesses the familiarity of the 3-5 year 
old with measurement. More specifically the areas of time, liquid, mea- 
sure,"weight, long measure, groups of like things (dozens and pairs), 
and money.. 

Observaftional Measures , ' nu-TA 

There are two obseryation,al measures that are used in the Child 
Development Center one assessing the adult-child interaction process 
and the other the child-environment process. 

Measurement of rhe adult-child process . The following observation rat- 
ing scale. is used to measure the adult-child interaction process. The 
rater or raters view a videotape of learning f acilitator-chi^d interac- 
tions marking the frequency of events -as they occured. The rater then 
replays the ±ape marking the .number of times the strategies could nave 
occured ifj, the^ teacher either misuses a form or omits a usage. The form 
of interaction ,i mode of interaction, and conceptual content and media • 
motivation when it occurs are recor.ded for each verbal interactive in- 
cident between teacher and child. ■ 

Prom this measure one can determine the teaching style - develop- 
mental, directive or combination of the two of the adult as well as 
the degree to which the learning facilitator implements a verbal en- 
vironment related to the developmental outcome. 

Rating Scale for Process 



Teacher 



Developmental Outcome_ 



Learner Characteristics of Child_ 
Situational Variables - ^ 



Incident Strategy Strategy ' Mode ot Content of iiedi a 

Used Should Interaction Interaction Motivation 
Have 

Used ' i . 



1. 



CODE 



HQ 



AQ 



DS 



HS 



AS 



IS 



VR 
PX 



El 



Ep 
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Coding for Form of Developmental Process . 



Sa ^ R: ^ Encoding Strategies 
DQ \ Direct Question . 



"Hypothesis stating question^ 
"Attention seeking question^ 



Direct statement^ 
"Hypothesis statement^ 



"Attention seeking statement^ 
"imperative statement 



"Ss! Feedback Strategies 
Verbal reinforcement 

"Extension of phrases 

"Elaboration^ 

"Extension of thought^ 



Coding for Mode of Information Exchange 



MR Memory recall - to ask for recall of information which was re- 
ceived at an earlier time. Ex: "Where have you used these / 
before?" • 
Informs - to tell a fact. 

CI \ ^Classifies label, describe.. 



How did it get started? 
Where does it come from? 
Who made it? 

What is It like? 

What is the color (form, texture, 
etc. ) ? 

What does it look (feel, taste, 
etc.) like? 

What does it consist of? \ 
What parts does it 'have? 



D ^ D emonstrates - to illustrate by example, specimen, or experiment. 
Ex E xplains - to make clear or plain. 

S S pecifies - differentiates (which block is longer?) What is not 

happening in the picture? The child is expected to 
identify similarities or differences to compare on 
some other basis or to carry out a specified opera- 
tion which he has been previously taught. 

C ^Corrects - to make right, rectify, amend, 

EF , E xpresses feeling 

F V_Fantasizes in thematic play - Why do you suppose that is so? 



Coding for Contcn't \ of Interaction 

Code 

. Cognitive Development 

C-S Seriation 

C-Tr T emporal Relations ' 

C-C Classification 

C-SR Spatial Relationships 
Motor Development 

M-PA P erceptual Abilities 
' M-PMA P erceptual-Motor Abilities 

M-LS L ocomotor Skills 

M-PA P hysical ■ Abilities 

Social Development 

S-SH Self-help Skills 

SrI Individuation 

S-A ^Positive social adjustment 



Code 

F ^Film 

FS ^Filmstrip 

0 Object 
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Analogou^s relation 
Synonymous relation 
What is it like? . 

How can you use it? 
Does it help? 

How does it help? 
How. could it be used? 

How ^ it develops 

What it becomes 

:iow will it change? 

What is it v;hen it is changed? 



Code for Media Motivation 



/ 

/ . 
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TV 


TV show 


G 


Game 


S 


Song 


PP 


Pingerplay 


R 


. Rhyme ' 


RE 


' Record 


B 


Book- 



Measurement of the child-environment evaluation * This device is a 
means of observing child initiated activitic^JS to determine the child's 
developmental behavior in a chi^d-centered environment. In the past it 
has been difficult for developmentalists to measure the effectiveness 
of the child centered curriculum due to lack of reliable and valid mea- 
sures. By identifying the variables related to play and identifying the 
developmental sequence of symbolic thinking and socialization it becomes 
possible to observe these behaviors in the child centered environment. 

According to Hunt (196 ), it is the child's choice of peers and 
materials in a self-selective environment that demonstrates his solution 
to the question of "the match." ^ / 

This instrument can be utilized by educators of young children 
to assess the cognitive and interpersonal interaction of each child. 
It attempts to measure those variables that app^ear to be ^realted to 
play and social and cognitive development of the young child. 

In order to ^assess the children's use of his environment and in- 
terpersonal and cognitive (psychosocial) stage fxinctioning of child- 
ren, the follov/ing categories are used: 

1. Social development process of child/group ^ 

2. Cognitive development process of child/group 
3/ Content of play (area of ^^development) 

4. Focus of group 

5. Group leader / 

The member whom the majority of the group used as a model or referred 
to for direction. 

6 . Group menders ^y sex and age 

'7. -Group location / 

In various interest area children could stand (easel, water table, 
art table) or sit (tea party table-T- or floor-P- for manipulative 
activities such as puzzles) . ' \ 

8. Learner characteristics — sex, age, socioeconomic status 

9. Situational variables - time 

All variables are not measured at the same time sampling. The staff 
selects those which they are currently interested in finding. These 
categories are described more specifically below for purposes of 
coding on the observation sheet. 

Social Development Process 

unoccupied behavior . Child watcHes other children, is passive, but 
does not interact or verbalize with self or others. 
onlooker behavior . Child spends most of his time watching; he often 
talks to the children he is watching.; asks questions, or gives sug- 
gestions, but does not engage, in the play himself. He stands or sits 
within speakiaig distance of the group so he can see and hear every- 
thing that takes place. 

solitary behavior" . Child who plays with toys different from those 
of the children within speaking distance of himself; and centers 
his interest on his own play. Sometimes has imaginary companion 4- 
10 years of age. 

^ ^r' ' \ ^' - \. I . 232 
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parallel play « The activity the child chooses which brings him .close 
to other children* May play with similar to^^s to the children around 
him but uses the toy as he sees fit and does not try to influence or 
modify the activity of children around him. Plays beside father than 
with children, 

associative play * Group play in which there is an overt recognition 
by the group members of their common activity, interacts and personal 
associations. Child plays with other children in similar, if not 
identical activity witW no division of labor nor organization around 
any material, goal, or jproduct. Associative play is characterized by: 

1 . obvious egocentrism 

2 . f-requently changing roles 

3. evidence of self assignment of roles 
4.. central themes with no rules 

cooperative play > This play has the following characteristics: 
IT divisions of labors 
2. group censorship 
3'. group leadership 

4. subordination of individual desire to that of the 
group 

5. attainment of final goal 

2 • Cognitive Developmental Process 

Imitation - the copying the acts of another 

Exploration - the exploring of concrete objects - analyzing how 
things work , how they came to be the way they are and what they 
can do (Sutton-Smith, 1971) . , ^ ^ 

Testing - the child tests his world to see if his Behavior will have 

the effects he thinks it will have. / 
Construction - the child attempts to understand his world by putting 
things together in his own way. 

3. Content of Play ' . ^ 

Concrete materials, objects, or more specifically toys, provide 
I basic props or content for symbolic play. Toy play oegins in the first 
years of life and reaches a, peak between 7 and 8 years. During the "toy 
age", child's play is determined by type of toys he has to play with, ^ 
How the child plays with his toys, how long he plays with them, and how 
much enjoyment he derives from toy play will depend partially upon his 
intellectTlSl development, partly upon the toy, and partially upon the 
conditions under which he plays - whether alone, with an adult, or with 
another child. The child only retains interest in toys as long as he 
can endow them with life qualities. 

Bridges (1927) in an investigation of the occupational interests 
of 3 year old children, observed 10 children during the free play hour 
for several days, recordiA^ the time each child took out a set of ma- 
terials, and the time when ne put it back to change to something else. 
She found marked uniformities in the toy preferences, both for the group 
as a whole and for each of the sexes. 

Various kinds of play occur in a more or less predictable order 
in the child's pattern of development. Block building, for example, 
passes through four distinct stages. First the child handles, and carries 
and piles in irregular masses. In the final stage he reproduces real 
-[ structures. 

' Materials should promote orientation to the world, responsibility, 

and cooperation, and a wide range of interests. Classifications of play 
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Hiaterials should match the symbolic levels of the children and their 
particular interests. Miniature reproductions of the objects of utility 
in adult life are necessary for beginning levels of symbolic ^play. As 
the child develops,' materials are used by him to create objects used 
in play or in the horiie. Objects can become many different props and 
can be categorized into the major areas of development in this curri- 
culum (see coding form) . 

4. Focus of the Group - a. a.u *. 

' Previous writing s (Bessard & Bell,. 1960; Bessel, 19 56) suggest that 
with each succeeding vear, the young child spends less time wich adults 
and '^etives less pleasure from them. His interest in playmates o-f nis 
own are constantly growing stronger. While the two year old passiyely 
relies on adults for attention and assistance , ^the three year oia re- 
sists adult influence and wants to be independent. He becomes self- 
assertive and difficult to handle. The four or five-year olds gradually 
become more friendly and cooperative, seeking the approval and trying 
to avoid the disapproval of adults. Focus of the group was determined , 
by the observer evaluating the focus of the attention of the majority 
of the group on mat;^ials , peers or adults . , * 

5'. Group leader. ' , . ■ ^ t ^ ^ 

There is co nsiderable discussion today about "training for leader- 
ship'. " Certain individuals apparently attain the ability to lead others 
from their own experience without specific training. In any group or 
children we are likely to discover a leader. At age five, we find some 
who lead because of their domineering attitude; they are perhaps strong 
er than the others and threaten their playmates into acceptance of tneir 
leadership. Others lead because they have at their command benefits and 
privileges which their companions lack; they are able to treat tne 
others to candy or to movies, or have a home which offers "^^^^1°^^^^°^- 
portunities in the way of toys and a playroom. These leaders are success 
ful only temporarily; their followers drop away whenever scmothing more 
interesting appears. The most successful leader is the one who is rs 
sourceful, who thinks up more fascinating things to ao pnan the other 
children, who can always vary play to include a new-child. / 

An example of leadership development would be Michael. Micnaei, 
decked out in. a purple cape and a golden crown, had just proclaimed 
himself as king when Peter, a much larger boy, rushed in and said, 
"You'r'e not -the king. I was the king yesterday .and I in gomg to be the 
king today." Unflustered, Michael said, "I know! We'll ^ave two ^ kings. 
I'll.be the first king and you can be the second king -r- No, said_ 
Peter, "I'll be the first king and you can be the second king • • • ' 
said Michael. "You be the first kind and we'll pretend that you ai - 
old and sick and have to stay in bed. "OK?^ "OK, said Peter. 

With Peter, bedecked ~i^i a red cape and a golden crown, confined 
to his bed, Michael's throne seemed unshaken. Thus the true leader in- 
corporated the intruder into his play with no serious modifications of 
his own plans. Although the leader generally is sj'^f ^"^^^^^ 
gent than his playmates, if the difference in mental abiliu^ o?hers 
great, he may fail to reach a common grqund of interest with the others 
(Headley, 1966). ^ 

6. Group me mbership by sex and age . " rrr■r.^^r, ' 

Membership consists of all tho se children wh°.,S°'"PJ^^^^^^^^J^J?P 
under observation or who are in proximity of a child under observation. 
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7. Group location ♦ 

The «»Chiid Development Center provides various types of physical 
spaces v/here children can group themselves* Space is a most crucial 
aspect of the play environment* Of interest to the learning facilita- 
tor is the question of which areas of the room do children tend to 
group in. (See coding form for suggested sapces.) 

8 . Learner Characteristics. 

As mentioned previously, learner characteristics are those vari- 
ables in the learner that affect how he deals with certain strategies, 
content and developmental outcomes. The characteristics , discussed 
here are those that are known to relate to the child's play. Given the 
Scune environment and the same toys, boys and girls display no really 
significant differences in their play activities until the gang age. 
Children become aware at an early age that certain types of play are 
considered appropriate for boys and others for girls. 

The sex role for girls today is less clearly defined than the role 
for boys* Boys play. more_ strenuously ; girls prefer games which are ^quiet- 
er and more aesthetic in^ nature. In block play,-, for example, boys con- 
struct more masculine objects than girls. In early childhood, boys show 
a greater range of play interests than girls (Iwanga, 1963). There seem 
to be sex differences in time spent in interpersonal structure with . ' , 
girls likely to spend more time in the given type of interpersonal stl^uct- 
ure which wa^s the maximum level for that age. The boys engaged mostly 
in independent structure until they reached 5 years when they became 
intensely engaged in the integrative structure. ; \ 

,In a study of activity level in various ^preschool play sltuatibns \ 
Halverson and Waldrop (1973) found that middle class, white 2-1/2 year 
old children demonstrated sex differences in their play. Male children's 
outdoor activity data correlated highly with an active, vigorous in- 
door free play situation, while female play activity outdoors seemed 
relatively independent of play indoors. It was doncluded that girls' 
play appeared to be more responsive to situational determinants than 
boy's play. These Observations also supported the previous findings 
of Zazzo and Jullien (1954); Cromwell, Baumeister, and Hawkins (1963); 
and Pederson and^ Bell (1970) that boys are reli^ably nfore active outdoors 
than girls. 

It has been, hypothesized by Maccoby (1971) and supported by Hal- 
verson 's and Waldrop 's findings that boys' activity levels are affected 
by playing groups whereas girls'' are not. There was no significant dif- 
^ ferences' between girls and boys in activity level while they were play- 
ing alone. , 

a. Sex and Age Differences; 

(19 ) flound that as the children advance in 
age, there is an increase in friendly approaches to other children and 
a decrease in hostile interactions (see Figure 8-2). Among boys, for 
example, those 2-1/2 to 3-1/2 years of age made on association and one 
friendly approach interaction with children every 2 minutes; those 5- 
1/2 to 6-1/2 years of age made two associations and two friendly approa- 
ch interactions every 2 minutes. Girls, 2-1/2 to 3-1/2 years of are more 
shy . 

b. Socioeconomic status . Children from different socioeconomic 
levels have different game needs, as do urban, suburban, and rural child- 
ren. Young children from poor environments play less than children from 
better environments. They have fewer toys, less time,, and less space to 
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play. Rural children play few organized games. They have less equip- 
ment for play and usually less free time. ^ / . , , ^ , ^„ 
' The play activities of children different social class backgrounds 
are different both quantitatively and qualitatively. Children of the 
higher- socioeconomic groups increasingly prefer play activities that 
cost money, such as tennis, swimming, or watching athletic contests, 
while children of the lower socioeconomic classes engage m play act- 
ivities involving little expenditure of money, such as jacks, ball gawes, 
or tag. The social class to which the child belongs influences the kind 
of .books he reads, the movies he sees, the type or organized recreational 

clubs he belong^ to. . ^- -4.^^^ 

Many play activities of children are imitations of adult activities. 
In every culture/ one generation passes down to the next t'a forms of 
play which it finds most satisfactory. Values certainly have an impor- 

^^"^ MSny'depriyedXor disturbed children have difficulty in" games. They 
often demonstrate impatience with rules and take defeat as a personal 
affront which is often due to a lack of experience with a consistent 

supportive adult. ^ ' ' -, ■ v.,. i. >^r. ^4: 

' - Childr'=^n who live in poor or deprived homes and neighborhoods or- 
ten face survival problems which result in a lack of psychological free- 
dom or opportunity to play. Often these children grow up fast, ^ar^ for 
their siblings, and in general assume adult roles, before they are devel- 
opmentally ready to do so. 

c. Intelligence. Bright babies are more active and playful than 
babies o £ average in telligence and their play shows greater ingfenuity. 
The bright child repidly advances from sensory to imitative and\imagi- 

native^play^^ with normal or above normal intelligence show a marked. 
preference for play materials that lead to [constructive activity. Ch>ild^ 
?en of normal intelligence show a greater stability in duration of their 
interest in each play material chosen. During the preschool years, child 
ren with high IQ's show an interest in equipment for dramatic pl^y^^and 
creative activities, such as clay, scissors , \and P^i^-^-: J-^^^^ji^ '"^t? i„ 
complicated designs with blocks, paints, and crayons, show ^^^^^er origin 
ality, and derive greater satisfaction from their play than less bright 
children. Bright children also seem to derive Wore en3oyment from being 
read to. . \ . 

d. Conceptual tempo. Repucci (1968) in a study of conceptual tempo 
found that children who seemed to have a fast tempo had less sustained 
involvement in play and were more mobile, %^\distractaDle, and more 
dependent on the mother in new situations. Another^tudy Welch (1973) 
on reflective and impulsive 4 year olds showed tha^ref lective and im- 
pulsive 4 year olds do differ in the pacing of their behavior. The re 
flectives spent more of their time involved in activities and had a 
shorter duration of transition Sv^gments than do impulsive children. The 
impulsive children were more -mobile' and were more likely to be depen- 
dent on teachers', i 

e Health. The teacher must always consider the health of the child- 
ren - th e unde rweight, the physically handicapped, and the very strong 
mSy be. in the same class. Healthy children play ^^^^i^ 
The healthier the child, the more surplus energy he has. Children who 
lack energy prefer sedentary play. This preference is niost apparent dur- 
ing the physical growtl,h spurt of the closing years of childhood. As a 
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result, the favorite play of the pubescent child i6 daydreaming. 

9. situational Variables . 

The most researched .situational variables related to play is time. 
While time spent in play decreases with age, time spent in specific ac- 
tivities increases with age. A 2 year old spends six to nine minutes ' 
play activity while a 5 year old spends 12.6 minutes in play activity. 
Highly organized games and sports take over. They decrease becduse child 
ren have less time for play,, a greater understanding of their interests 
and abilities, and a longer attention span, lack of playmates (lack of 
acceptance by peer groups) . : " ' 

a. Persistence time . For well developed sociodramatic play, Smil- 
ansky (196 ) , includes persistence for at least 10 minutes as an essen- 
tial characteristic. From the observational research on symbolic play 
(Lunzer, 1959; Markey, 1935) in which clear age trends were found for 
the duration of play episodes, it is predicted that the length of time 
a unit of symbolic play is sustained increases with age* 

b. Amount o€ leisure time . The child with limited playtime engages 
in activities that can be completed in the time available. The amount 
of leisure time the child has for play depends primarily upon the econ- 
omic status of the family. Among children living in a riesidential sub- , 
urban community, it was found that those of the higher economic level 
had few home duties and little or no work outside the home, while child- 
ren .from the poorer homes had less time for leisure activities and more 
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Code Form for Child-Environment Evaluation 



Code 



Social Developmental Play Level 
UB Unoccupied behavior 

OB /Onlooker behavior 
SB Solitary behavior 
PP Parallel play 
AP Associative play 
CP Cooperative play 




PhyA Physical Abilities 

PMS Perceptual motor abilities 

I Individuation 

SK Sel:^ Help Skills 

BA Behu. ioral Adjustment to society 

S Seriation 

TE Temporal relations 

SR vSpatial relations 

C Classification 

AP Auditory perception 

P Phonology 

Sem Semantics , 

Syn Syntax- 

. RF Reading readines.3 

DW Developmental Writing 
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Focus of the Group 
A Adult 
P Peers 
M Materials 

Group Location 
F Floor 
T Table 

AT Art table******* 

WT . Water table *****standing locations 
E Easel ******* 
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Lsamer Characteristics 

Individual characteristics of the learners play a very important 
role iS the types of responses that children make The adult's decree 
o? sensitivity to these differences will be related to his/her ability 
to ifidividualize expectations and experiences for f ' ^|^^^f 

-Uflr-ar*-Pri<?tirs include the level of development of the ^hild, socio 
Snrecono^ic "vefi^^^^^ child; |by the child. The intjr^st of the child 
■at any given moment and response jmodes preferred by tt^e child. 

The learner characteristics that are important to the area of vis 
ual perception are listed here, if there is a medical or psychological 
?Srm fora specif ic characteristic it is given in ^the first column, the 
iJ^ne? characteristic in the- second' column , the /haracteristic ' s area 

ofdevSlopment in the third column, and if the S^^^^^^^^^^^i^^JSt Ind 
an enviroJunent other than that described under _ strategies , ^°"^ent, and 
situational variables'- a special environment is suggested m the fourth 

x°^'''"i;arner characteristics ^br each area of development can be found 
in each module. They are too/extensive to .include here. 
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SITUATIONAL VARIABLES 

The situation in which the child finds himself affects the learning 
that occurs. Situational variables in the child's larger environment would 
include parental neglect or excessive pressure, family instability and . 
deterioration, parent uninterested in education, inadequate home language 
models, inadequately educated parents, lack of cultural opportunities, ex- 
cessive migrant behavior, poverty and slum conditions, and lack of educa-- 
tional materials in the home. 

The physical context and group structure in a classroom are important 
conditions in the child's uses of a variety of r.ental operations. The 
teacher who is sensitive to these influences at work can become involved 
in attempts to manage them to ^the advantage of acliieving the desired ob- 
jective. Situational variables related to the educational environment in- 
clude adult-child. ratiO/ peacement of materials, equipment available, 
freedom of movement, time schedule, teacher-child rejection, failure and 
experiences in rruacy and segregation.' 

Specific examples of considerations of situational variables in the 
area of language development are given below. 

1. What political ^system of the society of the child - authoritiariaii/ 
democratic) . 

2. What nationality or culture - English/Australian/Irish/other ; S^teward 
compared two cultures that differ radically in their tolerance of the 
peculiarities of child language. He found stuttering more, common in 
the society thqit made more rigid demands on the young speaker. 

3. What social organization - f amily/community ; Speech patterns of "sig- 
nificant people" as modes as well as the amoynt of speech interactions . 
tolerated by significant adults and the quality of those interactions 
are important situational variables. The child's ability to correct 
his own articulation errors tends to depend pn availability of a good 
speech model who has a meaningful relationship to a child, usually a 
parent. Research investigators have found that children are retarded 

in language development where there is an absence of a living mother 
figure or. where rearing is in impersonal institutionalized settings. 
Research also indicates bilingual children as a gro;ap generally devel- 
op names for a smaller number of concepts than nonolinguists. 

4. What social class. Research consistently shows that children from high- 
er socioeconomic circumstances generally have a larger vocabulary, 
have greater facility, and develop language f'acility faster than do._ 
children of lower socioeconomic status (especially those termed "dis- 
advantaged". There are, however, individual variatipns in rate of 
learning and competence. 

Irwin's .(1948) work pinpoints the early age at which environmental 
differences impinge on phonological development. Comparing the number 
of sound types and tokens produced by infants from birth to 30 months 
he found infants from higher status families had significantly higher 
scores for the last year o£ the period than did those from lower-status 
families. In other words, the developmental curves separated at 18 
months of age. 

5. What siblings - none/twins/many; The number and relative age of sib- 
lings effects the onset of speech and rate, of mastery. Only children 
have been found superior to children with siblings, while twins often 
develop special systems of communication re*3ucing the need to acquire 
the language of adults, while singletons-with-siblings resemble twins 
more than only children (Anastasi & Foley. 1949). Research indicates 
that sibling position may be an environmental factor with difference 
related to social environment and degree of stimulation children ex- 
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perience in the family context. 

Children of multiple births are knbwn to be retarded in language 
development (McCarthy, 1945), implying the importance of siblings 
in the kind of language the child learns. Hockett (19 ), has suggest- 
ed that older children, are the most important environmental force in 
shaping the younger child's speech habits. 

These and other situational variable^ar^ taken into account when 
the learning facilitator is deciding what intervention, to make in 
order to assist the learner |in- language acquisition. 

STRATEGIES 

Many instructional strategies are thought to be related to the pat- 
terns of thought expression observed in children's responses, e.g. the 
adult's way for formulating -questions, -the adult 's_^ ability to build an 
emotional climate of security apd trust, that frees children to make re- 
sponses in the learning environment, and the adult's pattern of respond- 
ing to a child's constficutions which can influence the child's future 
c'bntributions. When selecting strategies for facilitating the outcome, 
the learning facilitator should consider the most effective media or 
environment for the child to demonstrate the desired behavior and which 
learning activities are appropriate for the child to develop the develop- 
mental outcome or objective. . ' 

The three basic intervention strategies used in the Child Develop- 
ment Center are labeled "developmental" and "directive". The develop- 
mental process is normally used unless the skill task or learner re- 
quires a more directive process. Behavior modification is used in modi- 
fying undesirable socijal behaviors and learning skills such as attending. 
This strategy is most often used with the children demonstrating develop- 
mental delays. j 

Regardless of the process strategy used there are come identitied 
learning situations which occur in the curticulum that have specific steps 

There procedures if followed ^along with either developmental, dir- 
ective or behavior modification process should go smoothly and be an 
effective experience fof the children. Situational procedures are sug- 
gested for* cooking, reading- a book to children, block play, typing, 
singing, clay "pi ay, fin^,er painting, pasting-., gluing, tempera painting, 
puzzles, language master, dress up and language experience approach. 

\ ^ . ' 

Developmental Process f - " 

There seem to be two basic elements of .the-developmental teacher 
strategy that carry co'ntent in a learning situation. These consist of 

environmental stimulus and reinforcement which are dependent on the 
response of "the learner and can be provided by ^he lea.rning facilitator 
or a peer." . , , . t 

In the developmental process there are two combinations that are 
most" commonly used. These consist of (a) and antecedent behavior of the 
learning facilitator or environment (Sa) , followed by a learner response 
(R) , (Sa- R) ; or (b) a learner response (R) followed by a form of feed- 
back or a "bubsequent stimulus by the environment or learn.er facilitator _ 
(Ss) , thus creating a pattern (R- Ss) .Occasionally a learning facili- 
tator may use a more directive interaction pattern of Sa- Ss) inter- 
mittently with the (Sa- R) or R- Ss) nature. In the Sa- R)- pattern the 
'learning facilitator is conscious of creating an, ejivir.onment , be it pny- 
sical or verbal, that will elici,t,a response from the le'arner. These sti- 
muli have been labeled encoding strategies meaning those techniques that 
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will get the child to verbalize. The developmental process consists of 
encoding -techniques - those, stimuli given by the adult that elicit ver- 
balization from the child through using questioning and statement giving 
strategies and corrective feedback techniques (responses to child s ut- 
terance) Which include verbal reinforcement, extension, elaboration, and 

extehsion of thought. . , . j 

Encoding . Encoding is the child's ability to put .ideas into words. 
The learning facilitator must determine what it is that motivates a 
child to talk. The technique used in inducing the chd?ld to speak varies 
from child to child and may not be exactly reproducible by other adults. 

As stated previously encoding is the person's ability to put ideas 
into words. Language development of the. child who is beginning to use 
language symbols is contingent on encoding. John and Goldstein (196^) 
argued that the process of generalization and discrimination involved 
in learning the meanings of more abstract words does hot come about sim- 
ply through "reception exposure" to many examples, but through "active 
participation with more verbally mature individuals". The benefits of 
a variety of n<^n^erbal experiences may depend on the availability of 
help in encodirtg that experience into words. The stimuli to encourage 
a child to encod-e will vary from child to child. One must determine 
what it is that motivates a child to talk; 

The two tools the learning facilitator uses then in. encoding are 
vthe question and the statement. • 

Questioning strategies appear in three basic forms for the eariy 
childhood level. These incluae direct question, hypothesis stating ques- 
tions, and "attention seeking questions. . ^ n 
.1. Direct questions - These are typically wh Questions that call 
- for facts, labels, or bne word responses. These questions ask 
for a single-correct response from a field of alternatives, 
who - Who did it? / 
when - VThen are you going? $^ . ^ 

what - What shapes are your name tags? ^ , ^ ... " 

where - Where is your toy? 
. which - Which picture is better? . - _ 
; 2. Hypothesis stating questions - (^es and no questions) . 
do - Do you see this? 

would - Would you put this toy away? " , 

. 3. Attention seeking questions open questions. These require th^ 
child to^^use sentences- -and- to think more divergently in- that t^e 
question stimulus asks for multiple responses. 
How (does, could, will) 
Tell me about 
VThat can you tell about 

What does make you think of? 

~ — ' ' "? 



What things make you think of 

What is 

In what ways does 



What is not happening? ' . . 
What kind of pictures do you think I have? 
What other waj^ can you do it? ^ . 

The following strategies are suggested by Darrow (1966) to encourage 

verbalization of conceptual thinking: > 
Verbal spontaneity and^free response: 

Question conditions to elicit; 
Wliat- can you tell us about . . .? 
What can j you draw of write about . 
What can /you do to show ]is about . 
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Following are examples of questions eliciting free responses about 

two : 

Tell all you know about two. 
^ What is two ? 

What does two make you think of? 
How can you show two ? 
Do you know any words that mean two ? 
Wliat things make you think of two? 
There are four types of statements that can be used to elicit a 
response when encoding. 

1. Direct statements: 
"Jerry has found an interesting bug." 

2. Hypotheses- statement (contains element of doubt): 
"I'm not certain it will turn out." 

3. Attention seeking statement: 
"Look at t' . v'^eels go round." 

4. Requests in '\ of a statement (imperative): 
"Come here ana turn the hendle." 

Feedback Techniques .,, In order to facilitate the learning of sounds, 
names^of experiences, and differentiation between the names for familiar 
objects the child needs verbal feedback from his environment. 

^he first and most simple type of feedback given a child is verbal 
ri:^'" ^orcement. It can be found in the following forms: 
Verbal Reinforcement Words : , Sentences : 

good ' Good for you to know that is Jerry *s toy. 

yes Yes, it is a black dog. 

that's right ^ That's right, it is round. 

J agree * I agree, it does look dirty, 

(surprise) I didn't know you knew that I 

(repeat child's word) Child: "Dog"- Adult: "Dog" 

Verbal reinforcement confirms to the child that his verbalization 
was accurate and valid. 

The second technique is labeled extension. This technique provides 
corrective feedback and experiences for the child when he talks with the 
adult. That is, the adult said more completely vhat the child had tried 
to say, but keeps it close to the child's own words* Children between 12 
and 24 months usually produce one word utterances most of which are nouns 
in adult grammar. Verbs and adjectives appear also (McNeill, 1966). It 
is these words that the adult extends. 

The following table from Brown and Bellugi (1964) shows how the a- 
dult repeats and adds to the child's words and word parts. T^ose additions 
make the child's speech more complete and more specifically appropriate 
to the situation. 

Child says Learning Fa c ilitator 

Baby highchair Baby is m che highchair. 

Throw Daddy Throw it to Daddy. 

Eve lunch. Eve is having her lunch. 

Such typical extensions constitute examples of feedback. In fact, 
extensions constitute the one category of adult responses in which the 
nature of the assistance to the child can be specified. Brown and Bellugi 
(1964) suggest that extensions provide this assistance, particularly for 
the acquisition of grammar: 

By adding something to the words the child has just produced 
.one confirms his response insofar as it is appropriate. In addi- 
tion one takes him somewhat beyond that response but not greatly 
beyond it. One encodes additional meanings at a moment when he is 
most likely to be attending to the cues that can teach that mean- 
ing (p. 143) . ^ 
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Following are examples of the learning facilitator extending the 
child's words while interacting in the classroom^ This learning facili- 
tator provides the new label of roiling pin for the child to learn. 



Learning Facilitator 
Child I 

Learning Facilitator 
Child II 
Child III 
Child IV 

Learning Facilitator 
Learning Facilitator 
Child I 

Learning Facilitator 

Child II 

II* 

Child 3: 
Child II 

Learning Facilitator 

Child I 
Child II 

Child III 

Learning Facilitator 



-What is this? (rolling pin) 
-A cookie roller* A tortilla roller. 
-What is its naine?_ 
-You roll dough with it. 
-It's long Johns* 
-A roller. 

-It is a roller, but is has a special name- 
-David, what does your mother call it? 
-I don't know. But she uses it. 
-It has .a special name. It's called a 

rolling pin. 
-Rolling pin. 



-Black and white. 
-Speckled and spotted. 

-Yes, these seeds are speckled and spot- 
ted with black and white. 
-They have points. 

-They got little seeds to eat inside. 

Open seeds. 
-Yes, it's pointed, too* 
-Yes, the outer shell is pointed and 

the inner seed is pointed too. Wh'at 

else is pointed? 



Elaboration is the third form of feedback in developmental process. 
Cazden (1965), in a study with two year olds, found in acquisition of 
grammar that meaningful variety and frequency of conversational engage- 
ment is critical as opposed to corrective exposure to limited forms. She 
oonclued that "what young children should have is plenty of opportunity 
to talk things over outloud with conversation focused on the development 
of ideas. Given this opportunity, the acquisition of grammar will be a- 
ssisted too. " - 

This technique is further supported by Razran (1961) in a Soviet 
experiment . Nineteen month old children were i.aught the concept of book 
by three different methods. One group received a single book and a single 
sentence. The varied language group received a single book and twenty 
different sentences about the cook. The varied referent group received 
twenty different books and one sentence. Learning as measured by the 
child s ability to select a book from a group of objects was greatest 
for the varied language c oup, next best for the varied referent g2:oup, 
and practically nonexistent for the first group. 

Slobin (1967), in his studies of children's a.cquisition of syntax, 
found that expansions were among the most important teaching devides 
used by adults. 

An elaboration technique cor , ists of the learning facilitator giv- 
ing the child a new word not a part of the child's vocabulary when ex- 
tending his sentence or when describing something to him (Cazden, 1965; 
Rasran, 1961). The facilitator in responding to the child, uses one of 
several classes of woifds for elaboration which are given below. Elabor- 
ation consists of adding a descriptive word to the child's words or des- 
cribing an object to him. The following areas of concepts can be used in 
elaboration: 
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Sight (size, shape, color, condition, composition, major parts, and 
function) 

' Tough (shape, texture, temperature, and weight) 
Taste (texture - sweet and sour, cooked and uncooked) 
Smell Xpleasant, unpleasant) 
Hear (what sound does it make?)' 
Emotion and Feelings 

Positional concepts '(position of^ cin object) 

Opposites and contrasting conditions 

Quantification Experiences ^ 

Comparison experiences .(big-bigger-biggest) 

Time experiences (words that express time concepts) 

Motion experiences (describe how things move) 

Association experiences. Indirect associational experiences are 
those things that are pertinent to the major concept. 

The final form of feedback is extension of thought. The learning 
facilitator provides an expansion of the idea with various syntactical 
models that are more dense with transformations, thereby demonstrating 
more intellectual discrimination and more organization of thought, and ^ 
offering more precise semantics. For example: 

The children are watching the water boil in order to cook something. 

Mike: "I sec hot." 

Jose: "I see smoke*" 

Teacher: "That smoke which you think you see is called steam. Steam 
ri^es from hot water." 

.1 

Corjtent of Interaction 

~"J J. McVicker Hunt (1964) discussed the concept of the match between 
the incoming information and that already stored within the listener (the 
child) . He pointed to the discrepancy that often exists between the level 
of complexity in the language of parents and teachers and the level of 
complexity of a child can handle comfortably and effectively. He suggest- 
ed the adult incuiporate two skills when attempting to determine the ap- 
propriate language match for the child. First, the adult should, through 
listening and observation, ascerl:ain what information the child has al- 
ready stored and understand and wha^ skills he already commmand; and 
secondly, it must be the adult, the^ ^veloped organism, who conscio' *ly 
matches his style of communication with that of the child, the less 
veloped one. 

The areas of motor, cognitive, social, and language development are 
categorical in nature so that the^ content of verbal interaction can be 
classified. Each major area of development contains subcategories. There 
are all defined in the goals of the. developmental curriculum. 
Mode ot Interaction 

The luode ul interaction refers t<^ the type of cognitive process that 
IS being used in the interaction process. On the developmental process 
scale only the mode used by the adult is recorded. Some teacher observa- 
tion scales and teaching models promise to open up possibilities for add- 
ing new dimensions to intellectual activity in the classroom. A fair a- 
mount of this work seems to have been inspired by Guilford's ^research on 
the structure of intellect (1956). For examj^le, Gallagher and Aschner 
(1965) have developed an elaborate system foir analyzing teacher-pupil 
interaction in the classroom with special foc\3^ on several factor^J in 
the Guilford model: cognitive memory and convergent, evaluative, and 
divergent thinking. Such an observation scale makes it possible to moni- 
tor the extent to which the intellectual process^^s are' emphasized in th2 
classroom and to note their effects on educational accomplishment . A more 
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recent publication by Meekor (1969) further elaborates the applicability 
of the Guilford model to the classroom and suggests specific curricular 
designs to nurture certain cognitive operations. These include memory, 
evaluation, convergent production, and divergent production of fugural 
symbolic, semantic, and behavorial material, A more focused attempt at 
actualizing Guilford' s "divergent production operation was Suchman's (1960) 
inquiry training program, a kind of teacher-guided learning by discovery. 
There are, of course, ways other than Guildord's to classify intellective 
processes in the classroom. Smith (1960), for example, has studxed tea- 
cher behavior extensively and identified twelve logical operations in- 
volved in it. They include defining, describing, designating, s'tating, 
reporting, comparing and contrasting, substituting, classifying, opinion- 
ing, evaluating, conditional inferring, and explaining. Presumably t^^ese 
operations are modeled by teachers with the expectation that pupils 
will learn to perform them, 

Hunkins (1972) identified the cognitive process categories of mem- 
ory, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation in 
his teacher-pupil question inventory, Toar (1972) found in applying the 
Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior to Head Start follow through 
children that lower levels of cognitive processes such as memory recall 
and working with similarities and. differences correlated positively with 
pupil growth in abstract thinking, v/hereas the higher levels of applica- 
tion analysis, synthesis, and evaluation correlated negatively for the 
most part (Brandt, 1973) . This would be expected when using a instru- 
ment which is designed to measure adult problem solving processps with 
children operating, preoperational cognitive stage. 
Media Motivation for -Interaction 

Media in the early childhood environment could include organic ob- 
jects, artifacts, children's literature, movies, films, filmstrips, slides, 
tapes, lighting, music, found objects, art reproductions, sculpture toys, 
art m^dia for creating purposes, songs, rhymes, records, and any other 
environmental object that would motivate the child to verbalize (Mann, 
1973), 

It is often media in the environment that arouses the child's cur- 
iosity to ask a ""wh"' question, to make an exclamation statement or com- 
ment or in the case of verbal media - imitate, . Many children will learn 
a song, rhyme, or story from listening to a record, Medi^ ^ ^ore of 
a child centered environment, and it is to the responses that the child 
makes in relationship to that media the adult provides corrective feed- 
back. The media then is the motivation which provides the child responses 
in an (R- Sa) cycle of the developmental process. When it is evident that 
media is related to the child's response the specific type of media will 
be coded on the scale. 

The mode of interaction infers that the stimulator or responder is 
always transmitting information in some way. The mode becomes the way 
■the information or content is transmitted. Mode in the developmental 
process consists of the following categories: label, memory, inform, 
classifies, demonstrates, expalins, specifies, corrects, expresses feel- 
ing, and fantasizes. 

Directive Process 

In the directive process, teaching or interaction consists of a ser- 
ies of environmental events: (1) the learning facilitator presents a stim- 
ulus, (antecedent event) to the child such as "Say dog"; (2) the cniid 
then makes a response "dog"; (3) the facilitator then gives a type^^of 
reinforcement (subsequent event) such as "Good boy! This is a dog," This 
S-R-S+ cycle is referred to as the directive process • In the directive 
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process it is the adult who determines what is to be learned. She 
acc9inplishes her objective by effectively arranging the occurence of the 
initial stimulus events for the child. This is done by controlling where 
anti'how one talks, praises, shows things and prompts or reinforces the 
child's responses (Becker, Engelmann, and Thomas, 1971). Perhaps the most 
wall known example of the use of the directive process with young child- 
ren is the Becker and Englemann Distar program. 

Following are' examples illustrating the differences on the type of ^ 
interaction that occurs with the directive and developmental processes. 

The first facilitator is using the developmental process of Sa- R 
while the other is using the questioning as part of Sa- R~ Ss or more 
directive teaching strategy: 

Facilitator and Children: 

CI They wouldn't be traveling, anymore. They would just stay to get 
water. 

Fl Why do you say this? 

CI Because they usually travel to get water. 
C2 There would be more grass for their sheep. 
Fl And what would this mean? 

C2 They wouldn't need to move around to get food. 

C3 Well, they would probably have more food and the rain would make 

things grow. They could plant flowers, plants, and trees for wood. 
PI And this means - 

C3 they could use the wood for houses and stuff. 
Etc. 

Facilitator and Children: 

C6 They'd be using one house and stay in one place. 

F2 All right. They'd stay in one place and they might make their 

houses with mud. 
C8 They wouldn't have to move so much. 
F2 Why? ^ 
C8 Because they'd have enough grass. 
F2 Right, to find their animals. 
C3 They'd make crops grow. 

F2 What kind of crops do you think they'd gro</? 
C3 Things that need sun and not too much water. 
F2 What kind of things would that be? 
C3 Barley. 

F2 They could grow barley and not have to go to the bazaar to buy 
it. 

Behavio r Modification 

The basic paradigm for behavior modification is R-S+ (child response 

—adult reinforcement) . This differs from the (R-S+) in the developmen- 
tal process in that the adult reinforces only those responses that are 
related to a behavior or understanding the adult wants to alter rather 
than providing additional feedback information to the child's response. 
Also the feedback is always a reinforcement either verbal, nonverbal, 
or a tangible object and not types of feedback such as extension, ela- 
boration and expansion that are used in the developmental (8+) . 

Typical uses of behavior modification in the Child Development Cen- 
ter are creating independent learners, changing a deviant behavior and 
increasing visual and auditory attending. 

Redirecting behavior . Another strategy to change the child's behav- 
ior is induction. Induction is used in the Child Development Center to 
redirect behavior when behavior modification is not applicable. Induction 
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involves the process of giving the child a social reason for altering a 
behavior. An example of induction would be: I'd like for you to stop 
throwing the toy because it will break ai.d someone may get hurt. An "I 
feel" message is often conveyed when induction is used. 

When a child is exhibiting inappropriate behavior , the learning 
facilitators in the CDC, along with using induction, may give the child 
two alternatives to redirect his/her behavior such as: you may keep the 
water inside the water table or you may choose another activity. 

Situational Strategies , 

As previously mentioned although the directive, developmental, and 
behavioral strategies are the two basic processes by which children learn 
in the Child Development Center, there are some specific situations which 
employ one or the other or a combination of the two where the learning 
facilitator tends to use a certain strategy. The following specific sit- 
uations arise within the curriculum and the learning facilitator needs 
to have a strategy by which to foster them so the child will be success- 
ful when engaging in them. These situations include cooking, storytelling, 
reading a book, block play, typing, teaching a song, clay play, finger- 
painting, pasting, gluing,' tempera painting, puzzles, language master, 
dress up and language experience approach to reading. 
Cooking . 

1. Make certain all hands have been washed before participation. 
Stress cleanliness (i.e. aprons, clean hands, and use of clean 
towels.) 

2. Involve a large group only if the recipe is simple and quick. 

If the recipe is more complicated requiring a longer time period, 
limit participation to two or three children at a time. Be sure 
that each child has an opportunity to part-icipate . 

3. Display pictoriae recipes on large sheets of poster board or 
chart paper. These charts should illustrate the steps to be taken 
in sequence. 

4. Be sure that each child is involved in the planning (what to 
make, who will do what, who will clean up, etc.) 

5. Emphasize safety: ^ 

a. Only the teacher may turn on and off appliances or set tem- 
peratures . 

b. Pan handles should be turned away from the stove or table 
edge . . . 

c. Demonstrate proper and safe procedures for chopping, slicing, 
peeling, etc. Begin by letting children work with soft foods. 

d. Children may stir hot food only if the teacher is nearby and 
watching. Pot holders (mittens) should always be used. 

6. If you do not have access to a kitchen, make use of popcorn pop- 
pers, electric frying pans, mini ovens, blenders, waffle irons, 
hot plates, and other appliances. 

7. Have children bring in the f&od called for in the recipes. 

The following are examples of pictoral cooking charts used in the 
Child Development Center. The background is large colored oak tag, and 
product labels are used whenever possible. Cooking is an option for the, 
children, allowing any who wish to participate to do so. The cooking 
strategy mentioned in this guide is implemented during cooking activities. 
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storytelling > 

1. Choose a story about which you are enthusiastic. The children 
will pick up your feelings. 

2. Practice the story until you are familiar with it and feel com- 
fortable in telling it (practice in front of a mirror may be 
helpful.) 

3. Have the children sit close to you so you can evaluate their 
reactions . 

4. Be dynamic and dramatic. 

5. Begin by setting the mood. Describe the time, place, and char- 
acters. Keep the introduction brief. 

6. Develop the plot in a logical fashion, step by step, in order 
to develop interest. 

7. MaKe sure' the story is short and keep the language simple. 

8. Do not elaborate on "side issues", but stick to a single theme. 

9. Make sure the story has an ending which will satisfy the child- 
ren. A conclusion that is too long in coming will cause the 
children to lose interest. A story that is ended too^ abruptly 
is frustrating. 

Reading a Book . ^ ^ 

1. Read a book only upon the request of individual children. Don t 
force the whole group to listen to a sto.ry. Read to individuals 
or smali groups who are interested. This will help them enjoy 
the discovery that listening to a story is fun. 

2. Read aloud books that you are enthused about and really enjoy. 
Read for the pleasure of it I 

3. Read with expression. 

4. Never read a book just to keep the children quiet and still. 
Books should serve a more worthy purpose. 

5. Ask the children to guess what the story is about from clues 
in the cover or the title of the book. 

6. Select books that deal with a variety of subjects but emphasize 
books that deal with family, pets, or any objects or events 
which are familiar to the young child's environment. Stick to 
books that have large and colorful illustrations. No reading 

^ session should last more than ten minutes. 
Block. - 

1. The block corner must be away from the main traffic of the class- 
room. 

2. A rug in this area will reduce noise level. ^ 

3. Silhouettes of block shapes painted on storage shelves enable 
children to sort a.-o match blocks when putting them away. 

4. Large blocks can bt stored in moveable bins. 

5. The children should not be allowed to build structures taller 
than themselves. 

6. A large corner or area must be provided for block building. 
Typing . 

Typing (^independent activity) 

1. Demonstrate insertion of typing paper. 

2. The first 2 or 3 interactions with the typewriter should allow 

for free exploration by the child. 

3. Secondly, allow child to type his name and draw his picture un- 
derneath. If child cannot write his name, write it on paper and 
tape paper next to typewriter for the child to copy. 

4. Write a color word such as red on paper to be taped next to type- 
writer. Provide a color word chart to enable the child to check 
the word with the appropriate color. Encourage the child to^drag 
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a picture using the color typed. Use the same procedure with all 

color words. . ^.k " 

5. Ask children to tell you their favorite food; write it so they 
may type it and draw a picture. 

6. More advanced children may type short sentences and rhymes: 

a. Look at me. 

b. This is red. 

c. A frog on a log. 
d- A cat with a hat, 

e. A duck in a truck. 

f. I like to play ibhis. 

g. Type the alphabet. 

All of the above should be written on paper and taped to the 
table for the child to copy. He may then draw a picture below. 

7. Ask the child to -tell you what he would like to type and then 
write it for him to copy. . ' 

8. Encourage children not to be distressed with typing mistakes. 
They should continue on same paper. 

9. When typewriting experiences are inappropriate, place a cover 

over the machine. 

Song . . , 

rrrhe teacher must "sing out", be lively and enDoy the song. 

2. Make sure the song is simple. 

3. Never spend more than ten minutes teaching one song. 

4. Sing an old song to warm up. 

5. Beain by teaching the words 

a. "say the words in the rhythm of the music. 

b. say the words with the children. 

c. go over' one line or one phrase at a time. • ^ 

6. Listen to the melody (use record or instrumental accompainiment) . 

7. Teach the melody in the same manner as you taught the lyrics. 

8. Review the song later in the day or the next day. 

IT^eep clay in containers with lids. Near where clay is kept, keep 
pieces of oil cloth. . 

2. Allow children to interact with clay freely, reminding J^em to 
always use oil cloth and put clay back in container with lid on . 

when finisjied. t.--,j ^ ii 

3. After children have interacted freely, encourage children to roll, 
press, pull, stretch and pound and poke the clay. 

Fingerpainting . 

1. Children wear smocks (they button each other). 

2. Teacher wets paper with a sponge. 

3. Allow children to choose a color of paint. Place a tablespoon 

of paint on the child's paper. ^ • a ^r.^ r^^^ 

4. The first few encounters with fingerpaint should provide rpr rree 

interaction with the paint. 

5. After children have explored the media encourage use of tinger- 
tips, fist, fingermails and back of hand.. 

6. Allow children at this point to choose two colors of pam^. 

Pasting. , ^ . . , ^^^^^ 

1. Demon strate how to open container and remove pas^te with spoon. 

2. Allow children to get their own paste (one teaspoon) on a small 

square of paper towel. . ^ 4-^ 

3. Demonstrate application of paste: Uge onl^ POintei| finger to 
apply paste on center of paper to be pasted. With pointer finger 
spread paste from center to edges. Place paper on background and 
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smooth it by pressing from center to edges, 
4. Keep a wet sponge on the table to wipe pointer finger on. 
Cluing . 

1. Pour glue in small margarine containers so glue not used may be 
saved with lid. 

2. Instruct children to apply glue with cuetip or tonge depressor 
, on material to be glued. Spread from center to edge and place 

on background. Emphasize smoothing from center to edge. 

3. Children need to be reminded that in order for objects to stick 
they must be pressed firmly. 

4. VThen gluing glitter, saw dust, etc. glue is applied to back-^ 
ground, then raw material sprinkled on and shake remaining 
particles off. 

Tempera Painting 

1. Prepare the following envitonn\ent-two sided easel placed on old' 
plastic table cloth, oil cloth, shower curtain, or linoleum; 
basket or smocks (old ,shirts with sleeves cut off)" nearby; 2 
pencils tied to easel and a squirt bottle of water of freshened 
paints when they dry out overnight. Cover easel with news paper 
Baby food jars may be used to keep paint in. 

2. Instinct children to button each other's smocks. And to always 
put name on paper. (If child is unable to" write his/her name, 
have him/her write his first initial or some symbol) . . ^ _ 

3. Talk about wiping excess paint on side of j.ar before painting; 
putting brush back in proper jar? ask friend to unbutton smock , 
when finished and place back in basket? and wash hands when 
finished. 

4. The first experiences should be with only 2 colors and then work 
up to 4 or 5 colors. 

5. Completed paintings may be hung on portable clothes line. ^ 

6. Paintings may be displayed with clothespins on a colored fishnet. 
Puzzles . 

I7^;Puzzies should be rotated so that the children's inteiest is 
maintained. ... 

2. The children must be allOv7ed to explore and experiment m their 

own -way . ^1.1^: 

3. If a child cannot complete a puzzle he must ask for help from 
a teacher or another child. 

4. Puzzles must be completed and put .away before the child can 
engaae in another activity. 

5. Puzzles should be stored in puzzle .racks which are easily ac- 
cessible to the children. 

6. Verbalization between teacher and child ps highly appropriate 
to help> the children learn the names of the objects. 

7. Puzzles may be worked blindfolded. 

8. Pieces from several puzzles may be mixed together and then sorted. 

9. Puzzles may be worked without the frame. ^ 

10. Puzzles that have missing pieces should be discarded. 

Language Master . . . . 

1. Complete instructions are included with the machine. It is sim- 
ple to pperate and "child proof". Blank cards may be ordered and 
prepared cards are also available. 

a. begin by showing the children how to push the card through 
the machine to listen to the teachers voice prerecorded on 
the strip of tape on the bottom of the card. 

b. after the children have learned how to manipulate the card 
show them how to record and listen to their own voice. 
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2. Take photographs of each child. Staple or clip the picture on 
language master cards. Write^ the name of each child on the card 
in heavy black marker. Yes i a^anuscript printing. 

3. Pictures relating to a major concept can be glued on the cards 
and labeled such as body parts, fruits and vegetable, etc. 

4. Make word cards for children engaged in writing language ex- 
^perience stories. 

Dress Up . 

1. All the. clothes should not be available at the same time. Clothes 

should be rotated to keep interest high. 
2^. The clothes should encourage a wide variety of possibilities for 

role\ playing. 

3. A full length mirror should be provided. 

4. Clotries should be kept clean and pressed. 

Language! Experience . * 

1. Day 1 (Group Story) 

a. present stimulus (such as live animal) to the children. 

b. record the comments of the v'^hildren on chart paper with a 
dark crayon or mairker. Limit the story to 2 or 3 comments. 
Explain that everyone will eventually get a turn. (Linda 
said, "I like the white rabbit)." j 

c. read the story to the children. | 

d. the teacher and children read the story together. 

d. Have the children illustrate the story. Write comments dic- 
tated by each child "on their picture, 

2. ^Day 2 {V7ork with individuals) 

a. the teacher rereads the story to the child. 

b. the child reads the story but the teacher should be ready to 
supply any unknown words immediately. , 

c. circle the words the child knows. 

3. Day 3 (Individual Work) 

a. the teacher reads the story. 

b. the child reads the story. , 

c. Isolate the words to determine if the child can identify them. 

d. Write the known words on cards and give them to the .child to 
keep in a word bank. 

For detailed information regarding the Language Experience Approachi: 
Stauffer, P.G. Directing Reading Maturity As a Cognitive Process. 
Harper and Row: New York, 1969. 
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Content 



Content refers to the physical media and objects that the child in- 
teracts with as well as the verbal interactions with adults and peers • 

The child usually determines the content (that which he wishes to 
explore) in a child centered environment. If a child never or seldom se- 
lects content activities that would be beneficial to his/her development 
the teaching facilitator intervenes and attempts to redirect his choice 
through motivation arid/or behavior modifications. 

Content is always changing in the child development center in order 
to maintain high interest level. When the teacher observes little use 
of ' media he/she replaces it. - 

Multi-sensory concept centers . Traditionally teachers have relied 
upon rhe "unit approach" to derive content for their curriculums. A unit 
approach is fact oriented and demands rote memorization from the learner. 
Rote memorization does not re(^uire the^ learner to implement creativity 
or pkroblem solving techniques. Herein lies the major difference between , 
the "unit approach" and the multi-sensory concept center. 

A multi sensory 'concept center begins with the concrete and allows 
the child to deal with the abstract , through generalizations and associ- 
ations he makes through multi sensory experiences with concrete find semi-^ 
concrete objects in the concept center. A "unit approach' /is limited in 
that it is only applicable for the few children in the classroom that 
developmental ly can deal with the abstract before the concrete. A multi 
sensory concept center can be appropriate for learners of all ages. and 
can allow each cnild to deal with the concept at his own' rate of devel- 
opment. 

The first step toward the implementation of a multi sensory con- 
cept center is to locate an active area within the classroom. Afcer 
choosing a concept formation area, gather concrete materials (games , 
toys, puzzles, pictures, books and foodO that relate to the chosen con- 
cept. Display the materials esthetically in order to invite children to 
interact with them. The teacher serves as a learning facilitator, inter- 
acting with the learner through the use of appropriate questioning strat- 
egies'" as well as pre-and posttests. The following is a multi sensory con- 
cept center on "boxes". 



Categorization * , 

a. function - to contain, to "store 

b. color - all colors 

c. composition - metal, wood, glass, plastic, paper 

d. number - four sides \ 
d. major parts - lid, bottom, sides 

f. five -senses 

1. taste - food products packaged in boxes 

2. smell - materials packaged in boxes -..lat have distinctive aromas, 
i.e., soap, spices 

3. touch - products packaged in boxes that have a distinguishable tex- 
ture, i.e., spaghetti, cotton, sugar 

4. sight - box. labels, sized and shapes; i.e., hat box, band aid box, 
oatmeal cereal boxes 

5. hearing - determine content of boxes by 'shaking 

g. size - small, medium and large;. i.e., ring box, chce box, refrigerator 

h. shape - round, square, rectangle, oval 

i. associati'ons - food, storage, packing, presents 



Multi sens 



cry Concept Center - Boxes 
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Areas of DeveJLopment 
\ 

a. Motor 

!• 'Visual - spatial - nesting boxes 
2* Gross - jiiinping over and inside a box 

3. Visual fine^ Wrapping a present , ^ . 

4. Visual perceptive - matching lids to boxes aniS placing appropriately 

b« Language 

1. Phonology'- "B" sound 

2. .Semantics - box, lid, side, inside , container , corner, top, bottom 
Relate each- to the type of concept it is. 

3. Syntax - (describe contents of box 

4. Auditory discrimination - sound boxes 
5» Reading - iabe-ls on packages 
6» Writing - design labels 

c» Cognitive ..... ^ 

!• Classification (grouping) - make, relational discriminations (food^ 
from the food boxes; shoes from shoes box); make functional discrim- 
inations (hCw we use products from boxes); develop descriptive dis- 
criminations (determine various; attributes of different boxes); 
develop conceptual discrimination (most abstract, e.g.', boxes, 

furniture, etc.) /. ^ ^ i.- u- 

2. Seriation (ordering) - ordering of size (big/little) ; relationship 
of quantity (more/less) ; relationship of quality (composition of 

box - wood, plastic). . ' ^ w n ^• 

3. Spatial relations - position in* space *(in box/out of box); 
ection in space (to box/from box) ; distance in space (near the box/ 
far from the box). , ' w 4- 

4. Temporal relations - in terms of periods (boxes uded at breaKtast, 
lunch and dinner) . 

d* Social 

'1. Self-concept - role play - "shoe\.store" ^ 

2. Self-help skills - cooking (pouring and measuring from ooxesj 

3. Social adjustment - sharing content of boxes 

Sample Lesson Plan 

Name of Activity: "Concentration" 

A. Learner outcomes "(deveiopmental) 

a. To develop visual memory ' ^. -, ^.^ 

b. TO develop visual perceptual' skills that are essential to reading 

B. Learner outcomes (directive) 
a. The cljild will identify two cards that match. ^ 

C. Conditions: . 

a. Learner characteristics: appropriate for children 2 y^ars-aauit 

b. Situational variables: small group (up to 4) or individual activity 

D. Strategy: « 

a. Directive approach: Show children two cards that are the same. 
Say, "these look alike because they are the same. They "^^^ch. 
Show the children two cards that are not the same. Say, These 
cards do not look alike because they are different. They do not 
match." Then explain, "As we take turns you may turn over two 
cards. If your find a match you can hold the cards until the end 
of the game. Try to r^ember what your friends turn over so you 

can make taatches." , , ^ , i.u ««« 

b. Developmental approach: Display cards in a colorful box on the con- 
cept center table. Allow th.e child to manipulate the cards so he 
may discover that each card has a match. J 
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E. Content: Product labels ta!cen from boj^es displayed in concept center 
.-.•-<-are glued on 3x5 cards. An exact duplicate must be made for each 

card. The cards should be laminated or clear contact paper can be 
applied in order to protect the cards. 

F. Resource: Early Learning Center - Stamford, Connecticut. 
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Daily Functioning \ 

Research indicates that children function at optimuVn levels when 
an environment is consistent and predictable^ The Child bevelopment Cen- 
ter operates under this assumption, allowing for flexibility within the 
prepared environment; - . I 

The environment ac the Child I fevelopment Center has .been prepared 
so that even the youngest child can choose his own activity and return 
materials to the shelves independently* Since we are striving. to create 
independent ' irners, it is necessary to prepare an environment that 
does not dem. constant teacher intervention. As mentioned in our '^e-- 
scription of the^ physical environment r all materials arc stored in color- 
ful plastip dishpans, straw containers , etc. All materia\s available 
fo^ the 'children's use are selected according to appropriateness f or - 
multiage grouping. The child has the freedom to make choices, but is 
free only to choose within the carefully prepared environment. 

. A day at the Child Development Center begins as a graduate stu- 
dent meets each^ child at his car and then . ccwmpanies him to the class- 
room where the head teacher greets each child. As the children enter 
the classroom they hand up thtir coats dnd ther^ engage in an. activity 
of their choice. ' 

As the children interact with. each other and the environment, the 
teachers record all observable and relevant activities and behaviors 
of each child. The teachers use 3"x5" index cards to make such notes r 
the cards are dated and the teachers wear big aprons with large pockets 
to hold the cards. At the end of each session the teachers meet to dis- 
cuss recorded date on the cards, and from this data determine one task 
for each child to complete with a teacher for the next day. The task 
IS appropriate to 'the child's developmental level and interest. Every 
two weeks, work study students type all recorded data on each child for 
the Head Teacher to examine and use in assessment of the child's learner 
characteristics ar>d his/her developmental levels. This information is 
also useful during ^ teacher/parent conferences. This recording system 
was adapted from, a similar recording py»]bem used at the Early Learning 
Center at Stamford, 'Connectiqut. It should be noted that teacher inter- 
vention to perform tlie assigne^d task is limited to those times when 
the child is not engaged in meaningful activities. An '^involved* child 
is never interrupted. i<t is our Xeeling that constructive interactions 
between children should ^ever be^ interrupted. When it is felt by the 
staff that an' activity should be changed, constructive developmentaj. 
feedback is. given to the child. 

Process art activitiesx^ wood working, water play, manipulative 
games and toys, housekeeping equipment, a listening center, concept 
centers, and books to be read on the top level of Jthe loft are always 
available.* - . . 

"Snack time" is one of the few group time J at the Child Develop- 
ment Centar. Once each weel^, the children prepare the snack in a cook- 
ing activity. ' . • 

If Weather permits the children are taken out into the university 
grounds,, either for a walk or for some type of gross motor activity. 
Playground 'equipjment is being designed by architectural students and 
will be completed during the 1974 fall session. . w i 

The children then return to the classroom to pick up their belong- 
ings. The Head Teacher then takes them to their cars where parents are 

;;adtrng. ' . . ^ ^ a. 

After the children have gone daily staff meetings are held to com- 
plete records on the children and plan next days focus sheet (see re- 
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cord keeping) . In addition to the records kept on childrtin in the Child 
Development Center, an observer records interaction between the child- 
ren and a teacher. The role of observer is rotated so that each staff 
member and all graduate assistants are both observed and observers. 
These observations include the observer •s perceptions. of at least three 
helpful or useful things seen in the lesson taught and one suggestion 
or concern. Observations are presented at staff meetings. Because the 
observer emphasizes the positive aspects of the teaching situation, the 
staff rather than being "defensive," is able to focus on the suggestions 
of the observer. This "coaching" system was also adapted from the Early 
Learning Center. 

An Activity Flow Chart follows in order to present an overvie^ of 
the Child Development Center's daily activities within it's prepared 
environment. It should be kept in mind thut too many initial choices 
for the child is overwhelmingcand frustrating and therefore new acti- 
vities should be phased^ in gradually. The morning Child Development 
Center session meets from 8:45 a.m. to 11:15 a.m.., and the afternoon 
Child Development Center session meets from 12:15 p.m. to 2:45 p.m. 
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Parent Program 

With the number of educational services for preschool ^hildren in- 
creasing in the last decade, so too has the awareness of i^nvolving par- 
e \s with the preschool programs. As educators of young ^ildren we must 
rive to develop effective parent programs in order to meet the needs 

of the total child. . , , y t-ui^ 

It is essential for there to be consistently between the child s 
home and school environment^ communication between p^frents and the pro- 
gram 's staff. Parents participating in parent groups' can derive social 
satisfaction as well as the building of a positive 'self image. Such 
groups can contribute to the parents working toge|her to solve concerns 
dealing with childrearing practices. While communicating with parents, 
effective listening must be conveyed by the staff. 

The parent program implemented at the Child Development Center is 
twofold. The Head Teacher plans 3 parent meetings, late summer, fall, 
and spring to acquiint parents with CDC policies, program, and various 
activities concerning the children involved in the CDC. At this time 
the CDC is open for the parents to visit. In addition to the parent meet- 
ings, two individual parent conferences are scheduled throughout the 
school year. Daily anecdotal records kept , by the staff od each child^ - 
is available for the parents during their individual conferenc^--<'See 

daily functioning).- i _ """^^ 

The second part of the Child Developmeot^Gen-Ter j)arent program is 
in its first year of operation involving parents 1973-74. This .Model 
Parent Education Program is designed for parents of preschool aged child- 
ren by Dr. ^Richard Abidin and his staff. The program has been developed 
in termsr.of self contained, learning modules.' The modules have beer, de- 
signed so that the parent education program can and will be taught by 
the early childhood-special education trainees to the parents of the 
children enrolled in the Child Development Center. ^ , r on 

The model parent educational training program consists of 15-zo 
modules. Each module is presented to the parents at weekly meetings. 
The weekly meetings last for approximately 1-3/4 to 2 hours and will 
involve a 15-25 minute coffee break to' stimulate interaction among 
parents. Each module is designed so that it is a self contained unit 
which will take approximately 1-1/2 hours \to complete. In addition to 
participating in the training modules, the parents are given a 15-^" 
minute homework assignment each week. These assignments are aimed at 
supporting the modules and delivering certain- cognitive information. 
The reading level is kept at the level of a. local newspaper. 

The following is the introduction to the Parental Skills Trainee 
Manual. This manual outlines the childrearing parent program offered 
to parents having children enrolled in the Child Development Center. 



PARENTING SKILLS 
TRAINEES MANUAL 



R.R. Abidin 



PREFACE 

For many centuries men of different nationalities, races, and re- 
ligious backgrounds have struggled to obtain a "good life" for themselves 
and their children. They have developed and applied scientific tecnno- 
logy to conquer diseases, to mass produce goods, and to travel in outer 
space. These scientific achievements have taken place largely due to 
the recognition of the importance of education and training in develop- 
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<ing knowledge and skills necessary to achieve these technological goals. 
Yet, in one area, and possibly the most important human activity, the 
raising of children, we have failed to' recognize and plan for the develop- 
ment of the knowledge and , skills necessary to do the job. 

It has been frequently observed by professionals and others inter- 
ested in children that one must be licensed to be a plumber, or a truck 
^^driver, and yet no requirements for parenthood exist beyond the biolog- 
ical necessities exist. The licensing of parents is obviously absurd 
but this does not mean that nothing can be done. The question might be 
raised as to why little has been done in the past concerning childrearing 
knowledge and skills. The answers undoubtedly would be many and varied. 
The notions of mothering instinct, fear of domination by forces external 
to the family, the wide range of differing cultures and values, are but 
some of the important factors. Further, the professionals concerned with 
children have contributed to the problem by each suggesting the "right 
way". Each of these "right ways" starts from a specific spt of assump- 
tions and values and proceeds to describe how children should develop 
and. how they should be managed. The failure to date of these efforts 
to be useful to the average man is probably based on the failure to 
separate the technology of childrearing from the assumptions and values. 
Beyond that, the failure to develop specific knowledge and skills in 
the parent has limited the usefulness of many ideas. 

Therapists have for years recognized that J:he unhappy, maladjusted, 
and ineffective human being is generally that individual who sees him- 
self as having limited choices and means of achieving his personal goals. 
Effective intervention takes place when the individual develops the 
knowledge and skills to achieve his goals or is helped to clarify or 
change his goals so that they are achievab?.e. In many ways the position 
of the parent is such that he has only a limited ramge of knowledge and 
skills applicable to childrearing. 

Child psychologists and other child workers often report that they 
have never met a parent who purposely reared a child to be unhappy, 
maladjusted, and ineffective; yet millions of the^e children exist to- 
day. In the course of clinical interactions with these families, what 
emerges are parents who are ignorant about their own values and as- 
sumptions and about the many different effective means of managing and 
developing desired and effective behavior in their children. All too 
often serious problems in personal and social adjustment in children 
are related to gross knowledge and skill deficiencies in the parents. 
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POLICIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER ^ 

Students doing student teaching experiences are given preference 
over obsetyers in research of Child Development Center • Therefore any 
other participants or observer usually limited to the afternoon sessions. 
Early childhood students use the Center to implement projects for cdjUrse- 
work* Any student in the School of Education may observe or participate. 
The Center is also available to service students from other departments 
but all students must comply with our observation and participation ap- 
proval forms. These forms are submitted to the Head Teacher for schedul- 
ing and approval. 

The Child Development Center also serves teachers from surrounding 
school districts and will upon request, provide presentations concerning 
the Child Development , Center . Interested people in the community and. 
state are welcome to observe by making arrangements with the Head Teacher. 

An example of the Child Development Center observation and partidi- 
pation forms and a sample lesson plan follow. 

Research is also encouraged but must be approved by the Head Teacher 
and CDC Director. A proposal must be submitted for review before per- 
mission is granted. Researchers must comply with the center's research 
policies. 

Child Development Center Observation and Participation Procedures 

The Child Development Center is available for observation by stu- 
dents professors, interested people in the community ^ and out of state 
visitors. Any one wishing to observe may do so by setting up a date and 
time with the Head Teacher and must complete the observation form that 
fpllows. 

A Participation form also follows and is available for Early Child- 
hood students as well as any other student enrolled at the University 
of Virginia. Students may implement lesson plans, course projects, re- 
quirements, or research. Participation must be approved by the Head 
Teacher. 

Observation Approval Form for Child Development Center 
As an observer in the Child Development Center you will be expected to 
adhere to the following policies; 

1. You will not interact with the children. If they approach you, tell 
them you are here to watch them and not talk with them - then ignore them 
and focus your attention elsewhere.' 

2. Do not talk to others (other observers, teachers). This is distracting 
to the children and teachers. 

3. Do not smoke, chew gum, eat or drink beverages while observing. 

4. You should stay quietly seated during your observatipn time and not 
be in and out of the room. I 

5. You will adhere to the professional ethic of confidentiality regard- 
ing the children you observe. You will discuss your obs.ervation results 
with your professor and/or class in regard to what you learned and not 
discuss specific childifen using names. The children should not be dis- 
cussed outside the UVA School of Education. 

6. If you have questions or concerns regarding anything you observed in 
the Child Development Center you will direct them to the teachers (or 
^to Dr. Mann) after the' children have left. 

7. Observers will be assigned an observation position where they will 
stay for the duration of their observation period. 
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students' Name_ 

Mdr es s 

Phone 

Course 



Professor 

Purpose for Observation ^ 

Time preference for Observation : Day Time 

1. 

2. 

3. ^ ; 

Observation Approved 



for - Date ' _____ Time 



Participation Approval. Fordi for Child Development Center 
As a participant in the Child Development Center you will be expected 
to adhere to the following policies: 

1. You should go over your lesson plan with the CDC teacher at least one 
day previous to participatiiig with the children. The teacher will sel- 
ect children who are appropriate for your lesson. 

Lesson Plan Forin 

Name of Activity: 

A. Learner Outcomes (directive or developmental) 

B. Conditions: 

a. Learner characteristics (response modes, developmental levels, 
socio-economic levels, etc.) 

b. Situational variables (group structure, adult-child ratio, etc. 

c. Strategy (development, directive, behavioral) 

d. Content (the conceptual understandings related to the major con- 
cept introduced) 

e. Resources: 

2. You should request your materials at least 20 minutes before the 
children/ arrive so you won't be taking the teachers away from their res- 
ponsibi;i;ities with the children. 

3. Do .talk with the other teachers about children or not related topics 
when the children are in the room. You are there to interact with the 
children. 3a - You will not smoke, chew gum, eat or drink beverages while 
participating . 

4. You are part of the teaching staff when you are participating, there- 
fore, you are expected to assist with clean-up, taking children to the 
restroom^ and other similar tasks. 

5. You should arrive at least 20 minutes before the children come* 

6. When interacting with the children keep in mind the following behav- 
ior responses: • • ^ 

a. Ignore deviant behavior unless a child is being physically injured. 

b. Speak to the children in a positive manher - don't show disgust 
when they spill or display negative behavior. Treat them with res- 
pect. 

c. qon't ask the children if they want to do something. Always give 
them a choice of 2 or more activities when directing their behavior 

7. After the children have gone home ygu^ill meet with the CDC teachers 
to discuss the evaluation of your le^^st5n. 

^ You will adhere to professional ethic of confidentiality regarding 
the children you work with in the Center. You will discuss your inter- 
actions and observations of the children with the CDC staff, your prof- 
essor and/or class in terms of what you learned but not in terms of 
specific children by name 0 with specific problems. The children should 
not be discussed outside the School of Education. 
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students Naine_ 

Address J 

Phone 

Course 



Professor 



Purpose f&r Participa'^ting_ 
Time Preference: Day 

1. 

(include length2, 

of time needed) 3, 



Time 



Participation approved' 
Date 



for 



Time 



Research Policies of Child Development Center 

It^l>s-^he position of the Child Development Center to encourage rer 
search as it is only by more knowledge of the child's development that 
society can provide better environments for children. 

To conduct a research project in the Child Development Center a 
proposal must be submitted to the Center Director for review. 

The major criteria for acceptance of the proposal is to protect the 
children from research that will cause discomfort, injury, or invasion 
of their privacy. 

Other valrlabjLes that must be taken into consideration are: 

1. that there are sufficient number types of children the 
researcher needs; 

2. that there are no other . research studies already apprcrved 
for the same time period that would affect the research be- 
ing reviewed., 

s 

Admission Procedure and Policies 

To enroll a child in the Child Development Center a parent must 
first complete the Child Information Form and Parent Permission Form . 
When these are returned to the Center t^he child, is placed on the wait 
list. When an opening occurs the first^child on the wait list who fits 
the criteria of the opening (the appropriate age bracket, sex, normal 
or a delayed in development, socio-economic status, and race) may enroll. 
This is done to keep the heterogenocy required for a multi-age, multi- 
ability grouping. 

There is a tuition fee of $500 for the nine month session; this is 
paid in 2 installments o Two children in each session are admittecl tuition 
free for socioeconomic reasons. 



\ 

Name of Child V_ 
Parent's Name:^ 
Address : 



CHILD INFORMATION FORM 



_Date of birth: 
"Age : 



Race : 

Home Phone : 



Father's Place 

of Employment: 

Mother's Place 

of Employment : ' ^ 

Name of Neighbor: 

Name of Relative: 
Preferred HospitarT 
Child's Physician: 



Work Phone : 



JWork Phone : 

]|Phone : 

Phone : 



Phone ! 



Emergency Room Insurance; 
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Medical History 
List any childhood diseases the child has had: 



List any foods the child is allergic to; 

List any special medical knowledge the teacher should know about, like 
alergies to medici'ies , etc. ^ . ^ 

Siblings : ^ Name Aae^ 



PARENT PERMISSION FORM 
FOR 

School of Education Child Development Program 



Developmental 
Measures : 



Field trips and 
transportation 
general: 



Films and 
Press Releases 



The Child Development Program has my per- 
mission to give my child developmental 
measures in the areas of language, motor, 
cognitive, and in personality develop- 
ment to assist, in curriculum planning 
and evaluation. 

The Child Development Program has my per- 
mission to take my child on field trips, 
including walks, rides on public trans- 
portation such^s bus or train and car 
transportation to various points of in- 
terest and also for emergency medical 
services. 

I give my permission to use photos, films, 
video tapes and/or recordings of my child 
for teacher training purposes at the 
School of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia. I also give permission for photos 
for press releases. % 



Yood,i The Child Development Program has my per- 

mission to give food to my child as long 
as it is not detrimental to his/her health. 

This permission form becomes effective September 1^ 1973. 



Parent or Guardian 



Date 
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